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The high cost 
of ugliness 


By Michael Stephen Metcalf 

"New York's failure is in hu¬ 
man arrangements, a failure 
with many sources. It can be 
traced to the apathy and venal¬ 
ity of tiie city's politicians; to 
the remoteness and indifference 
of the city's business and finan¬ 
cial leaders, to the selfishness 
of competing groups and inter¬ 
ests whose actions take little 
account of the general welfare 
—R. j, WhaXem A City 
Destroying itself 

Proponents of U.S, Steel's 
proposed waterfront project like 
to claim it will "widen the tax 
base" through increased proper¬ 
ty tax payments to the city. 


But experience with other build¬ 
ing projects suggests this may 
not be so at all. 

There is evidence, in fact, 
that projects of the sort pro¬ 
posed by U.S. Steel actually 
add more to city costs than 
they provide in new taxes, 

The Bank of America Build¬ 
ing, for instance, is often cited 
as a prime example of "widen¬ 
ing the tax base" because, 
while the so-called area in 
which the building is situated 
yielded $280,742 in property 
taxes before construction of 
the building, It now yields 
$3,193,495* 

It is contended that die new 
city services required because 


of the new building could not 
cost nearly as much as this in¬ 
crease in taxes, Tliis ignores the 
crucial fact that city services 
are accorded people, not build¬ 
ings. 

The Bank of America Build¬ 
ing houses approximately 5,000 
people during the day , as 
compared with roughly 425 in 
die 11 buildings that were there 
before, 

Thus, the property tax per 
occupant is less in the new 
building than in the old: 
$638,70 for the Bank of Amer¬ 
ica Building, $660,57 for the 
buildings it replaced or a de¬ 
cline of 3,3 per cent. 

It seems safe to say, tfien, 
that no substantial increase in 
per capita revenue has resulted 
from die replacement of low 
density development with high 
density development. 

And die per capita revenue 
should drop lower when die 
building is at its full capacity 
of 7,500. The present low oc¬ 
cupancy appears to be caused 
by die " prestige " nature of die 
building, such that tenants 
currently allocate an unusual 
amount of space to each em¬ 
ploye, presumably senior ex¬ 
ecutives , 

“Prestige” moves 

As the "prestige" of the 
building declines as it ages, 
and as views from its windows 
are destroyed by die erection 
of other tall buildings nearby 
(ironically stimulated by die 
Bank of America Building it¬ 
self), senior executives will 
move on to new "prestige" lo¬ 
cations, They will be replaced 
by other employes requiring 
less space , 

Moreover, property tax rev¬ 
enues are based upon the mar¬ 
ket value of die building, and, 
as the building ages and thus 


depreciates, the taxes will de¬ 
cline. 

This combination of depreci¬ 
ation and greater occupancy 
should significantly reduce per 
capita property tax revenues 
from previous levels of lower 
density development. 

It also is questionable wheth¬ 
er the concentration of people 
in high rise/high density devel¬ 
opment would effectively low¬ 
er die marginal cost of provid¬ 
ing municipal services to 
building occupants. 

While it is clearly more 
efficient to provide certain ser¬ 
vices (such as police protection), 
other services (such as die city 
pound or the municipal court) 
have little relationship to the 
distribution of population. 

The significant factor in mar¬ 
ginal costs for departments such 
as these is population size, so 
high density development in¬ 
creases marginal costs. 

Less taxes 

Thus, the example of die 
Bank of America Building indi¬ 
cates that, on a per-capita or 
marginal basis, replacement of 
low density development with 
high density development at 
best does nothing to "widen the 
tax base." It probably will, in 
fact, reduce tax revenues. 

The total economic effect of 
a single tall building is difficult 


to separate from die general 
economic activity in its im¬ 
mediate area. 

In addition, die construction 
of single high density buildings 
inalterably changes the charac¬ 
teristics of a neighborhood and 
consequently exerts tremendous 
pressure on adjacent and nearby 
lots for the construction of 
more high density buildings. 

These tall building zones 
could be compared to automo¬ 
biles en masse. While one auto¬ 
mobile provides cheap, flexible 
and,efficient transportation, 

25,000 automobiles on a free¬ 
way constitute not only a high¬ 
ly inefficient system of trans¬ 
porting people, but also smog, 
noise, urban sprawl, traffic 
deaths and fantastically expen¬ 
sive freeway systems, all of 
which would have been incon¬ 
ceivable when observing a 
single automobile. 

New York 

Similarly, a single tall build' 
ing may Indeed enhance a 
community, but 200 tall build¬ 
ings result in noise, congestion 
and higher costs for municipal 
services, as New York demon¬ 
strates , 

The net effect of many tall 
buildings in close proximity to 
one another is Mgh density 
population, which, as Mayor 

Continued on page 4 



Down with high rise 

A recent Chronicle editorial joyfully eulogized the Bureau 
of Governmental Research for demolishing the Alvin Duskin 
case against high rise, 

Eight of Dus kin's charges are of "dubious validity" and one 
is "absolutely false," die editorial quoted the bureau's director, 
Louis Clisbee, as saying. There were hints of massive research a 
by computer no less, by this "long established and respected 
citizen's agency," (The bureau is largely funded by downtown 
business Interests, ) 

Well, we checked and found: (a) the Chronicle's editorial 
writer, A1 Hyman, put together the demolition job from a 
Chronicle news story; (b) the Chronicle reporter, Bill Workman, 
plucked the story from a one page bureau i^ess handout; (c) 
the bureau's one page handout had one line of value judgment 
on the Duskin case; (d) Clisbee had no study and had done no 
research: he said he wouldn't "dignify" Duskin *5 case with a 
study; (e) die "computer analysis" turned out to be nothing 
more than a total of tax revenues before and after development 
of four buildings, including the Bank of America, supplied by 
the City Assessor; (f) tins information was used last fall in a 
"joint labor-Chamber of Commerce" statement and published 
in a short Nov, 11 Examiner story, 

A whopper of a story. But a good example of die incest and 
mydi-making and obeisance to cataclysmic finance that has 
made skyrise "die oldest established permanent floating crap- 
game" in New York, Chicago and San Francisco, 

Duskin doesn't have much hard economic data (nobody does; 
skyrise growdi is still S PUR /Chamber/ labor conventional 
wisdom). But die hard economics are diere, in terms of den¬ 
sity, congestion and pollution jnd the social lubricants skyrise 
Continued on page 20 
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you’re gonna lave SanFrandscol 


Major jiojecteu 
buildings nrc 
numbered and 
correspond with 
numbers in chart 
below. Some 
projected build¬ 
ings on chart are 
off the photo¬ 
graph* 


San Francisco^ intensity* of downtown development, as measured by the floor 
area ratio, is now greater than New York and Chicago and is the most intensive 
of any city in the West. 

The floor area ratio (the footage of building floor space permitted for every 
foot of land on one's lot) is the key measure of intensity of development. San 
Francisco's f.a.r. is 14:1, but by adding concoiuses for BART and other amen¬ 
ities, a builder can increase his ration to 25:1 —- 25 feet of floor space for every 
foot of his lot, 

Chicago's f.a.r. is 16.1. New York's is 15.1, with a maximum of 18.1 except 


for special districts like tine theatre district that can go up to 21.6 with amenities. 

Tiie lirasent zoning plan accomodates and encourages this kind of intensive de¬ 
velopment. In effect, the plan calls for the densest concrete jungle in the world 
and will allow the world's tallest buildings. The 52 story Bank of America build¬ 
ing, for example, could be constructed even higher under the plan. 

SPUR takes credit for initiating the skyrise zoning plan. The Downtown Advis¬ 
ory Committee and its members (the Chamber, the Real Estate Board, the Down¬ 
town Property Owners and Managers Association, KT&1 the Bank and Clearing 
House Association} provided the political muscle. 


Selected Tall Buildings. New York and Chicago 





Gross 


Comple¬ 



Floor 

Floor 

tion 



Area 

Area 

Date 

Building 

Stories 

Sq. FI* 

Ratio 

New York 





1931 

Empire State 

102 

2,074, 000 

25.0:1 

1964 

Pan Am 

59 

3,000,000 

18.6:1 

1970 

World Trade 

5-110 

12,000,000 

17.2:1 


Center (group of buildings) 



1961 

Chase Manhattan 
Bank 

60 

1,860,000 

15.8:1 

1932-40 

Rockefeller Center 
(group of buildings) 

6-70 

6, 056, 000 

12.0:1 

Chicago 





1969 

First National 

Bank 

60 

2,000,000 

17.5:1 

1929-30 

Merchandise 

Mart 

22 

4,000, 000 

14.5:3 

1955 

Prude ntial 

41 

1,763,000 

10.2:1 

1965 

Civic Center 

31 

1,166, 000 

10*2:1 

Selected Tall Buildings, Sun Francisco 



San Francisco 




1921, 

Standard Oil 

22 

632,600 

16.7:1 

1948 

SW Bush/Sansome 




1926 

Russ 

235 Mtgy 

31 

632,000 

15*7:1 

1929 

450 Sutter 

26 

289,072 

12*0:1 

1930 

Shell 

NW Bush /Battery 

30 

315,900 

18.3:1 

1S92, 

Mills Bldg, 

22 

486,000 

10.1:1 

1930 

Bus h /Mt gy /T re asury 



1955 

Equitable 

NW Sutter/Mtgy 

25 

430, 000 

18.0:1 

1958 

Jack Tar (office) 

SE Post/Frnkln 

11 

175, 000 

3*4:1 

1959 

Crown Zellerbaeh 

1 Bush 

20 

341,000 

5.9:1 

1959 

John Hancock 

IS 

189,000 

7 4:1 

‘f 

SE Calif/Batcery 


— 


1959 

550 California 

13 

206,000 

8-4:1 

1*59 

Insurance Securities M 
Davis btw. Calif/Sacto 

283,000 

6. 8: 1 

196) 

Fairmont Tower 
SW Sac to/Powell 

29 

192,720 

S.hl 

1*63 

Hi lion 

Mason betw. 

O'Farrell/Ellis 

17 

676, 417 

7.6:1 

1963 

Federal Building 
450 Golden Gate 

20 

1, 219,000 

10,7:1 

1964 

Pacific Telephone 

13 

627,874 

9.4:1 


MW Folsom / Hawthorne 


1964 

Standard Oil- 
Chcvron $55 Mkt. 

22 

283,000 

7.3:1 

1964 

Hartford 33 

467,000 

17. S: I 


650 Calir. 




1965 

Hong Kong Bank 

SE Pine/Sansome 

19 

119,000 

12.0:1 

1966 

Wells Fargo 

SE Sutter/Mntgmry 

43 

717,000 

23.9:1 

1966 

Fox Plaza(qffice) 
Polk/Market 

29 

310,000 

9.9:1 

1959. 

Pacific Telephone 

16 

431,575 

9.2;1 

1967 

Pine Btw. Grant /Kearny 



1967 

Insurance Center 

SE Clay/Sansome 

16 

137,000 

13.0:1 

1967 

Bank of Calif* 

23 

300,000 

12.6:1 


NE Calif ./Leidesdorf 



1967 

Alcoa 

Clay at Front 

27 

590,000 

5.0:1 

1967 

Bechtel 

23 

706,000 

14.0:1 


NW Mission/Beale 


* 


1968 

First Savings 
(Gr, West, Svings) 
SW Calif/Sansome 

26 

186,000 

19.6:1 

1968 

Miyako Hotel 

15 

49, 661 

1.9:1 


Japanese Cultural Center 



1969 

Bank of America 
NE Pine/Kearny 

52 

1,771,178 

17.7:1 

1969 

Wells Fargo Annex 
SW r Clay/Sansome 

20 

379, 0QG 

16.8:1 

1969 

Mutual Benefit Life 
1 California 

32 

568,000 „ 

12.9:1 

1969 

Aetna 

NW Mkt/Mtgy 

38 

455,000 

19.9:1 

1970 

Holiday Inn 
(Chinese Cultural 

26 

316,132 

9.1:1 


Center) Sacto/Battery 



1970 

Security Pacific 

45 

946,000 

12.7:1 


Bnk.(J Embarcadero 
Center) Sacto/Battery 


1971 

lPG0E(New Tower) 34 
Mission betw. Beale/Main 

907,000 

11.3:1 

(total) 

1971 

Hilton (New Tower) 46 

NE E11 is/Taylor 

372, 055(tower) 

I, 048, 472(total) 

12*3:1 
(total) 

1972 

aTransanierica 48 

Mtgy /Columbus 

535,000 

12.5:1 

1972 1 

3 W . Coast Life 37 

(Union Bank) 

Davis btw. Calif/Sacto 

738,000 

18.5:1 

1972 

^Pacific Insurance 33 

NW Pine/Front 

416,000 

17.1:1 

1972 

SWestbury Hotel 29 

(Knott) NE Sutter/Powell 

276, 364 

14.0:1 

1972 

6 Hyatt House/Union 30 504,885 

S quar e / S W S utter / S toe kton 

14*1-1 

1972 

7 St. Francis Hotel 31 

(Tower) Post/Geary 

1,025,243 

(total) 

12.9:1 

(total) 


1972 Howard Johnson Hotel 

Mkt./So. Van Ness 30 505,613 ,8.1 approx 

Projected Tall Buildings 

Possibly 


1976? 

e Crocker-Citizens 

70 

n.a. 

n.a. 



H.Q. Block: Mtgy /Kearny/ 





Post/Sutter 




| 

n*a. 

^Tishman- 

40 

1,039,000 

23.5:1 



Cahill Ist/Mkt. 





n. a* 

lODel Monte 

25-30 

600-900, DG0 

n.a. 


Yerba Buena Center 




n. a. 

Fox Plaza Addition 

13 total 

n.a. 

n.a. 

(above J. Magnin, 

Larkin/Mkt) 


I 

n. a. 

tiBlake Building 

11 

165,000 

12*1:1 

i 

1 


NW Folsom/Steuort 




n. a. 

12 Folger Building 

19 

353,000 

9.2:1 

|* 


Addition, SE Howard /Main 



n* a. 

13Spear Street(2) 





NW Spear/Howard 

13 

250,000 

9-9:1 


150 Spear 

13 

186,423 

9.86:1 

n.a. 

t4 Princess Hotel 

29 

213, S12 

8.5:1 


Sproule/Sacto 




n. a. 

is Hyatt House-Nob 

35 

245,143 

6.8:1 


Hill, SE Calif/Jones 



n.a. 

16 Holiday Inn 

30 

n. a. 

n.a. - 


Van Ness/ Pine 




1973? 

l7Embarcadero Center 

IS 

772,345 

n.a. 


Hotel NE Calif y Drum m 

isEmbarcader© 20, 22,60 

Center 1, 2, 3 


19 US Steel (office) 40 approx 1,000*000) 

US Steel (hotel) 22 approx 650, 000) St I total 

On Waterfront btw. 

Howard/Folsom(Pier 36,18) 


n. a. 

go Ferry Port Plaza 
(office) 

Ferry Port Plaza 
(hotel) Piers 3,5, 

10 1,140, UOU ) 

10 n.a. 

,7 

possibly 

1.5:1 

total 

n.a. 

21 Southern Pacific 60 n.a. 

on 1/2 block of Mkt/Missiou/ 

Stcuart/Spear 

. n.a. 

iwa. 

22 Yerba Buena #1 
Mkt/Grant 

37 760,000 

n.a. 

n.a* 

23 Yerba Buena #2 
3rd/Mission 

13 273,000 

n.a. 

n.a* 

24Yerba Buena #3 
3rd/Koward 

B 273,000 

n.a* 

n.a* 

Yerba Buena #4 
4th/Folsom 

13 273,000 

n.a* 

n.a. 

Yerba Buena 
Hotel 

4th btw. Howard 

16 n.a* 

G Mission 

n.a. 

n.a. 

2 5 Golden Gate w ay A pts . l t 000,000 

Betw* jackson/Broadway; (total) 
betw. Front/Embarcadero 

Compiled by Marily 

3.5:1 

n Morgan 
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New data on the economics of 
high rise in San Francisco 


continued from page I 
John Lin dsay of New York ob¬ 
served 11 is responsible for inev¬ 
itably higher costs for every 
conceivable service * 11 

The population of 5 an Fran¬ 
cisco^ downtown area is already 
very dense, probably denser 
than that of any American city 
except Chicago and New York* 

Yet the density of the down¬ 
town area could increase by 
276 per cent tinder the Down¬ 
town Zoning Study* winch ex¬ 


plains city policies for high 
rise construction, allows for 
400,000 more office workers 
occupying 82,448^000 square 
feet of new office space (die 
equivalent of 66 Bank of Amer¬ 
ica Buildings ), 

The study says ’’such figures 
would represent an increase to 
nearly five times the present 
floor space and employment in 
offices* 

"The transportation facilities 
needed to cany that number of 
people into or out of the down- 


Before and after the B of A; 
tax per occupant 


a comparison of property 


© < 

© 

315 

Montgomery 
(Still exists) 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 



m 


Pee B of A 
structures 


JEst, number 
of occupants 


I*Cluny Bldg. 

2.Pacific Nat 1 ! 

Bank Bldg* 

3* Bohemian garage 
4* Retail store 
5. Retail store 
6 * Vacant 
7. Hotel 
S.VaCiint 

9 , Retail store 

10, Retail store 
11 * Retail store 

Total pee-B of A 
occupants 


116 

232 

15 

5 

5 

42 

5 

5 

5 


425 


Previous development: 

$280,742 (tax revenues) 
425 former occupants 

Bank of America Building: 

__ $3.193*495 _ 

5,000 present occupants 
$3,193,495 _ 

7,500 eventual occupants 


$660*57 per occupant before 
Bank of America 


$425* 80 eventual B of A 
per occupant tax 

$638*70 present B of A 
per occupant tax 


town area in one hour would be 
extensive: either 110 lanes of 
new freeways, or five new ra¬ 
pid transit systems with a cap¬ 
acity equal to that of BART, 
or some combination of the 
two 3 in addition, pedestrian 
and vehicular congestion would 
require increases in sidewalk 
capacities and possibly a com¬ 
plete separation of pedestrian 
and vehicle movement." 

It would be optimistic indeed 
to believe that the transporta¬ 
tion needs predicted by the 
Downtown Zoning Study could 
be provided without substantial 
increases in property tax rates* 

If freeways are decided on, 
revenues lost from homes and 
businesses displaced by rights 
of way could only be regained 
by raising tax rates* 

If mass transit subways are 
chosen, they probably would be 
financed with general obliga¬ 
tion bonds and Federal aid, 
which is provided, of course, 
by taxpayers. It should be noted 
that property tax support of 
BARTD will continue until 1999, 
that die cost of BARTD has ri¬ 
sen 18.8% in 8 years, and that 
fids increase is financed with a 
regressive sales tax* 

There is evidence that the 
high density of the Downtown 
area already forces the existing 
public transit system to oper¬ 
ate below maximum efficiency, 
costing city taxpayers money . 

It costs $15 per hour to oper¬ 
ate a Mum Bus, and at 5 mph, 
or 15 mph, 4700 Muni buses 
enter and leave the downtown 
of the city every weekday be¬ 
tween die hours of 7 AM and 7 
FM, 


Given the congestion in the 
downtown are created by auto¬ 
mobiles, jaywalking pedestrians, 
double parked delivery trucks, 
construction, and so on, it is 
reasonable to assume that each 
bus averages a 15-minute delay, 
equivalent to $3.75 per trip. 

The yearly cost to Muni is 
thus $3,727,750 already and 
this will increase as downtown 
congestion increases with the 
construction of more tall build-' 
lugs. 

As sue and density increase, the 
per capital cost of running a 
city goes up and not down ; 
"density makes for frictions that 
demand expensive social lubri¬ 
cants, 11 as Gus Tyler said in the 
Saturday Review, 

A 1969 study by the League 
for Industrial Democracy for the 
Stern Family Fund shows: 

Municipalities of 100, 000 to 
299,000 spend $14.60 per person 
on police* Those of 300,000 to 
499 ,000 spend $18.33; those, 
like San Francisco, of 500,000 
to one million spend $ 21 , 88 , 

New York spends $39.83. (See 
box.) 


to approve the U,S* Steel f^o- 
posal. The real issue is whether 
to allow the consummation of 
the Downtown Zoning Study: 
whether to permit the construc¬ 
tion of any building higher 
than eight or ten stories * 

Another important effect of 
continued high rise develop¬ 
ment as allowed by current 
zoning ordinances is the cost of 
displacing people who now live 
in the Tenderloin and South of 
Market areas where new office 
buildings will go up* The Down¬ 
town Zoning Study deals with 
the consequences of this with 
typical inadequacy: 

11 *. .Some downtown areas 
also have concentrations of 
social problems, including pov 
erty, alcoholism, vice and drug 
addiction.* ,it has not been, not 
could it be, a function of this 
zoning study to deal with these 
problems . 11 

Where will the people live 
when they are displaced by 
400, 000 office workers? 

Not in other existing low in¬ 
come housing areas in the city, 
because these areas are already 
full* 


Size of city 


Expenditure per peison 


(thousands) 

Hospital 

Iblice 

Fire 

S anitation 

100-199 

$8*60 

14,60 

13*03 

16.76 

3GO-499 

5.12 

18.33 

13.80 

25.59 

500-999 

12,54 

21,88 

13,88 

22,12 

New York 

55,19 

39.83 

18.22 

24.41 


There is a point at which tire 
benefits and economies of scale 
of urban concentration are off¬ 
set by the costs of congestion* 
Quite simply, the gigantic 
high rise buildings of the U.S* 
Steel genre, made possible by 
the Downtown Zoning Study and 
associated ordinances, imply 
greater population, greater 
density and higher cost of liv¬ 
ing in San Francisco. 

The issue then, is not whether 



Not in the suburbs, because 
low income housing does not 
exist there. 

Most likely, they will move, 
gradually, into the "nice" sta¬ 
ble middle income, middle 
class neighborhoods, a process 
well documented in the exper¬ 
ience of Urban Renewal Pro¬ 
jects in Oakland. 

They will take with them 
their Tenderloin/South of Mar¬ 
ket value systems and behavior 
patterns, and middle class 
families now Hving in north¬ 
ern and western San Francisco, 
fearful of crime and drug ab¬ 
use, and unwilling to cope 
with problems in the schools, 
will move to tire suburbs in the 
familiar pattern of urban decay. 

The net effect will be the 
gradual decline of more middle 
class residential and commer¬ 
cial areas, the backbone of 
the "tax base." 

The economic effect is the 
gradual erosion of property val¬ 
ues in these areas, a resulting 
loss of tax revenue and an in¬ 
crease of property tax rates in 
remaining middle class neigh¬ 
borhoods to offset the loss* 

It would be unwise to allow 
the aged and deteriorated 
buildings in these areas to re¬ 
main indefinitely, however, so 
the fairest policy would be to 
replace existing low-income 
housing with new low-income 
housing (for which Federal funds 
are available), instead of new 
high rise office buildings, No¬ 
where to be found in any of 
San Francisco’s tourist literature 
is mention of "fascinating 
downtown" or "monumental 
architecture" or "the striking 
Bank of America Building . 11 No 
specific photographs of a tall 
building are to be seen. 

Vancouver, Seattle, Portland 
and San Diego are all Western 
cities that can offer alternatives 
to tourists seeling scenic yet 
cosmopolitan relief from the 
urban crises of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

A decline of tourism because 
of ugly development, or even a 
failure to take complete advan¬ 
tage of tiie increasing numbers 
of American and foreign tour¬ 
ists would not only reduce tax 
income to the city, but also 
direct income to thousands of 
San Franciscans* 

o 
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Reagan’s PUC attacks ‘frivolousdiversions’* 
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Ma Bell and the bell boys 


By Jay Joseph 

Why not just end the charade 
and go back to the pre-Hiram 
Johnson days and call it the 
Railroad and Warehouse Com¬ 
mission? 

The regulatory agency now 
known as tlie California Public 
Utilities Commission, a creature 
of Hiram Johnson reform in 1911, 
was intended to be second only 
to the California Supreme Court 
in importance and independence 
in its role of j^otecting the con¬ 
sumer against the excesses of 
the all-powerful railroads and 
utilities. 

It worked for Hiram, It worked 
in latter days for Governors 
Earl Warren and Pat Brown* It 
worked so well that Pacific Tel¬ 
ephone Co, was the despair of 
its parent American Tel and Tel 
as the company with the lowest 
earning — read that lowest 
rates — in the Bell System, 

But Ronald Reagan is not Hi¬ 
ram Johnson, 

And the California Public Util¬ 
ities Commission might now at 
least consider striking "Public 11 
from the signs in its McAllister 
Street offices in San Francisco, 

The public is in low esteem 
these days around McAllister St, 
with Reagan’s appointees the 
heirs of Johnson’s agency, 

"The orderly business of this 
commission is too often frivol¬ 
ously delayed or diverted from 
its objective, 11 observed PUC 
President (lie doesn’t like the 
title chairman) John P, Vukasin 
Jr, not long after he took office. 


Vukasin is an Oakland lawyer, 
a 1969 Reagan appointee to die 
five-member commission and in 
1964 was state vice chairman for 
the Barry Gold water presidential 
campaign. 

When he speaks of frivolous 
diversions he is not referring to 
those mounds of printed testi¬ 
mony and exhibits utility attor¬ 
neys bring in in wheelbarrow 
loads. 

No, He means those amateurs 
from the Sierra Club, the Calif¬ 
ornia AFL-CIO, tlie fledgling 
lawyers of Consumers Arise Now 
from Hastings College of the 
Law, Bill Bennett and Sylvia 
Seigal of the Association of 
California Consumers* And Ed¬ 
ward L. Blincoe, of whom more 
later, 

Vukasin made that statement 
as he took over a Commission 
hearing on rules changes pro¬ 
posed by, among others, Fran¬ 
cis N, Marshall, partner in 
Hllsbury, Madison and Sutro, 
the San Francisco law firm which 
enjoys a million dollar annual 
retainer from Pacific Telephone 
at its ratepayers 1 expense, 

Marshall took Ms lumps from 
the Brown-appointed Commis¬ 
sion a few years back when he 
went in as spear-carrier for a 
Pacific Telephone rate increase 
and emerged with a $40 million 
rate reduction. It was not a per¬ 
formance calculated to win any 
endearment from the stewards 
of telephony at Ma Bell's head¬ 
quarters company in New York, 
and future rate applications 
were entrusted to others. 


Marshall, however, was al¬ 
lowed to contribute toward earn¬ 
ing that million dollars a year, 
beginning in 1968, when he, 

John C, Morrissey of Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co, and A. 
Crawford Greene Jr., sometimes 
transportation industry counsel, 
offered some rules to "stream¬ 
line" Commission procedure. 

That, is the point where en¬ 
tered from Stage Left a fat, un¬ 
tidy man with a crumpled wide 
tie when nobody was wearing 
wide ties. His name is Edward 
L. Blincoe and on a nickle-and- 
dime budget sans law degree 
(or, probably, any degree) he 
tilted with the distinguished 
man of the nuUion-do liar-re¬ 
tainer, Francis N. Marshall, 

At the rules change hearing? 
Marshall, in fact, dubbed 
Blincoe most accurately as the 
epitome of "the man off the 
street- Tl It was the kind of 
man Marshall is most desirous 
of eliminating from any but a 
minor role in rate increase ap¬ 
plications. 

"He cost the State of Calif¬ 
ornia and other parties, I'm 
sure, many tens of thousands of 
dollars in repetitious time," 
testified Marshall in the kind of 
indignation wMeh occupation of 
a paneled office at Fillsbury, 
Madison and Sutro can engender* 

The rules changes are numer¬ 
ous and most of them are of no 
public interest—but two are, 

One would put down the Blinc- 
oes of tins or Id to a new stat¬ 
us called "limited parties, " As 
such they could introduce ex¬ 


hibits and testify till the cows 
come home—but they could not 
cross-examine witnesses, 

TTie other change would re¬ 
quire that all participants, with 
a few exceptions, be represented 
by attorneys. 

Blincoe's monument to rate 
regulation is enshrined in page 
after page of cross examination 
of Pacific Telephone Co, wit¬ 
nesses* Cal PUC Case 7409; 
look it np if you have a few 
weeks free* 


"I was repetitious, TP allowed 
Blincoe one day at the rules 
change hearing, "Sometimes I 
had to ask the same witness 
(from Pacific Telephone) the 
same question differently twenty 
times to get an answer he could 
have given the first time, M 
Tli at kind of bickering Is fun 
to observe on a dull day. But it 
obscures the potential contribu¬ 
tion the Man off the Street can 
make on die public’s behalf, 
Continued on page 11 


*Consumer objections to $401 million in rate increases 
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Rena Zheutlin interviews Marge 
Merla & Fred , Melissa & Herb 
and Joanne & Bruce 


& Don? Jessica & Bob, Evelyn & Cecil, Angela & Joe, 
. Marion & Hunt , Marsha & Ron , Louise & Charles 

/ Photos by Liz Kear 




Marge & Don 


S.I* Hayakawa's schedule as Ffcesident of San Fran¬ 
cisco State College permitted only a short telephone 
interview. We visited his wife in their home in a wooded 
setting in Mill Valley, 

The Hayakawas have three children, a son, who is 
married and lives in Oregon* a daughter, who is a student 
at the University of California in Santa Cruz; and a son, 
Mark, 20, at home. 


S,I, Hayakawa: We've been married 33 years. My 
wife used her maiden name for the first seven years of 
our marriage, I never objected. She just liked being an 
independent woman. 

She helps my career a lot. Since I got my particular 
job, she has been extraordinarily helpful in the tradition¬ 
al woman's role, entertaining, helping out. If she'd 
suddenly been appointed to the U.S. Senate, 1 would 
have done the same, taken up the household chores. 

You don't do these things by theory. You do them by 
love* My wife and 1 worked this out years ago* 

It's a well known fact that we have many women on 
the faculty at S,F, State, We’re starting a child-care 
center, I've pushed that and raised money* 

Women should continue studying. Discrimination of 
women in medicine is particularly bad. There should be 
far, far more women doctors. Medicine is a sort of 
mothering occupation* taking care of people when 
they're ill. 

The women's lib issues have been around a long time. 
Their grievances are extremely valid, 1 have a lot of 
sympathy for all this - enormous, 

Mrs, Hayakawa: I met my husband when I was quite 
young, 18, We were friends first and always have been 
Mends* He's the kind of person who allows other people 
to be at their best* He is not dominating or aggressive. 
He’s understanding. This is why he's had many good 
Mends among women. He treats them as people. 

Raising children has been completely satisfying* 

I've enjoyed very much of their growing up* Our re¬ 
tarded child will always be a child- Don was involved 
in communications and psychology. He introduced me 
to this and I applied it specifically to our children. 

We tend to feed our children attitudes, I never said, 


Don't do that, little girls don't. It's arbitrary and limits 
the child's emotional range, I would substitute sex, 
reading children's stories. Why couldn't the courageous 
little duck be a girl? 

This is what we should want our culture to do, allow 
women's personalities to expand naturally. Women can 
do anything they have the natural bent to. 

Much more contribution should be expected from wo- 
menj they're capable of so much more. 

The events at State caused an immediate change in 
our lives. He just called up one day and said, Guess 
what, I'm acting president of San Francisco State. And 
I said. Good God, no. 

Yet I accepted this as a challenge no one could turn 
down* I was very proud of him, able to meet it and 
not change from the way he'd always been. He'd come 
home exhausted, but wanting to tell me about it, his 
mild, relaxed self. 

I had to go to many more social and official things 
than I’d ever had before. It's not my natural preference 
but I found a great deal to enjoy, 

Don was always perfectly at ease with our children. 

He changed diapers, gave them their orange juice, 

Mark was slow to develop, Don would be working at 
home, dictating, and would carry Mark in the baby 
sling with Mm. 

I strongly believe in the family, A healthy, support¬ 
ive family is going to be hard to replace, I'd rather see 
child-care centers come as cultural change. 

We must be careful that we keep in mind the welfare 
of the children* There's an unfortunate feeling of a 
dumping ground in some of the ways these child-care 
centers are advocated. 

There are problems in the family because the 
father's place and kind of work is liable to be so re¬ 
mote, children can find no model of their own goals, 

Pd certainly encourage more flexibility in roles of men 
and women* 

I never had any particular interest in cooking* Don 
taught me to. Now Pm fascinated with it. 

A few Freudians talked about the cas¬ 

trating female. Now we have a complete swing. 

There's a faddishness about all these tilings. Men are 
never spoken of in generalizations, like men drivers, 
men golfers* 

Women do nag and dominate, because we haven't 
worked out a pattern of democratic, reciprocal arrange¬ 


ment. We have very few literary, artistic, or theatric-* 
al models* 

A generation ago we had women of stature, pioneers 
like Margaret Sanger, Eleanor Roosevelt, Jane Addams. 
We need women like this now. 


a bookworm, that was what they called me. I didn't 
have friends among the girls* They were interested in 
boys and clothes and didn't want to talk about books, 

I left home at 17. I've been self-supporting since» 

Drucker: You had mentors in a couple of the fami¬ 
lies you lived with when you began college. The m r *n 
you were in contact with sounded like sh mucks. 

Hudson: The people who influenced me were women, 
like my mother, who were achieving in intellectual, if 
not professional, modes. I've always been very inde¬ 
pendent , 

Drucker: I quickly adjusted to that* We started 
dating early in college, I'd dated girls in high school 
who weren't my intellectual equals* 1 wasn't comfort¬ 
able with it, but I kept on, involved in spite of myself* 

I exploited them, holding back* With Marsha, the 
problem was quite the opposite. 

Hudson: I was the initiator* I think if we ever had 
a problem, it was because I felt I was more aggressive. 
My personality was iconoclastic and—correct me if 
Pm wrong—Ron is more gentle, tactful* 

Drucker: More feminine* 

Hudson: Pm kind of brusque and I thought, Oh my 
god, how can it work if Pm so aggressive? It was 
liberating for me to realize it didn't make a bit of 
difference who fit the stereotypical image*. 

Drucker: At first I was kind of uncomfortable, when 
you came to the frat house at college* 

Hudson: I'd come down for the weekend in culottes, 
with a cigarette hanging out of my mouth<, saying, fuck, 
shit—but Ron was secure. That's one reason I was at¬ 
tracted to him* He didn't have to prove he was a man, 

W e lived together summers and quarter breaks before 
living here together. We gave a try at being married, 
too, 

Drucker: I had a job with DuPont in Wilmington, 
Delaware, one summer. The company paid our way 
and we had to tell them we were married* She was a 
company wife. 

Hudson: Instant stereotype* The welcome wagon 
came to our house. All the women asked, did 1 like to 
cook- they gave me coupons to buy material; and they 
all wanted to know what my husband did and wasn't 
that nice and no one wanted to know about me. 

We had to keep up the fiction, so I couldn't buck the 
disguise and say I wasn't Mrs. So and So and I was me. 

It cured me, it broke any illusion that 1 could hack 
marriage, 1 don't want to be Mrs* So and So in any 
sense of the word* I don't want anyone to have any 
legal riglits over me or ask anyone's permission for 
anything. 1 don't think it's civil government's busi¬ 
ness whether Pm married or not. The bond we have 
between us is our own making and our own responsibil¬ 
ity *, 


Pd always been against the dating situation* I felt 
the man was buying an evening with me. I used to 
open my own door, light my cigarette--it became 
awkward. Yet I had every right to make these sym¬ 
bolic bids for equality* 

Every woman is a feminist underneath. 

Age makes a difference* If a woman has raised 
children, she'll have a stake in resisting your pro¬ 
clamations that she's lived 20 years without using her 
full potential, A young woman with children is a 
little more accessible, I make a point of talking 
about what concerns them, like cMid-care* 

Some women resist anything in which you say men 
are to blame, and imply that women in the movement 
are lesbians or neurotic* In this society, the whole 
consciousness is male and women adopt it, too. Op¬ 
pressed people, like .women and blacks, develop the 
self-hatred of the colonized, I grew up being con- - 
temptuous of women. I've rediscovered women* 

Once a woman starts bucking and changing, making 
demands of Aie men around her, she loses security* Of 
her employer, by demanding he treat her as a full hu¬ 
man being, not as an inferior in a cast system, and 
down to a personal level, affecting whether or not 
she's going to have a lover for a while* 

Hudson: A lot of my own energies have been released. 
No more shilly-shallying* Pm able to be me without 
apologizing* I still have a need to prove Pm as good 
as any man* Pd like to teach in a big university, I'm 
more ambitious than Ron. 

Drucker: I feel sort of flexible* Pm thinking about 
teaching too, not necessarily in the big academic 
world, I may go into publishing, 

Hudson; Women's lib even gets into daily life, A 
big question is what to wear to your Ph,D* orals* A 
man taking them will be treated as an up and coming 
professional* If a woman's skirt is too short, she'll be 
judged on her sex more than on her mind. 

You want to look fashionable, but not seductive* If 
you wear old ievis, you look like a lesbian. Some of 
the girls wear black skirts and white blouses, like a 
waitress uniform. I ended up wearing a nice dress* 

Men do fear women, intuitively knowing they op¬ 
press them, 

Drucker; When I was 19 ? 1 was in a youth group, 
with a paradigm of the dominating woman. She 
was 3G'ish, tailored, hard, with a strident voice * 

There is no equivalent tone in a man’s voice, 
threatening and tense, 

Hudson; You can put in that I castrate him twice a 
day and he likes it* 


Fhoto by 

Hudson & Drucker 


Marsha Hudson, 25, and Ron Drucker, 24, live to¬ 
gether in a comfortable flat in a large,old house ten 
Berkeley, They are both Ph.D* candidates at the 
University of California, Berkeley —Marsha in compar¬ 
ative literature, Ron in chemistry* 

Marsha is in two feminist groups, a "small" group and 
a literature study group. They teach a Unitarian Sun¬ 
day school class called "Rolling along with Marsha and 
Ron*" 

Marsha requested that, in the interview, the two be 
called Hudson and Drucker for reasons of equal billing. 
As I left, Ron went into the kitchen and started peel¬ 
ing onions for dinner. 

• 

Hudson: I've been a feminist all my life* As a child, 
I read a lot and identified with heroes* I was going to 
fly planes and discover planets* When I hit puberty, I 
realized I was female and the possibilities of doing all 
these childhood dreams had to be revised* 

In high school, I was a social outcast, alienated 
from the dating scene* I wasn't very pretty, I didn't 
have nice clothes, my hair wasn't in a bubble* I was 
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Decca & Bob 


Mrs* Trcufhaft is better known as Jessica Mitford, 
author of the 11 American Way of Death" and a member 
of the famous English literary family. Bob, her 
husband, practices law in Oakland. They have two 
grown children, a daughter, 29, who is married and 
lives in New York, and a son, 23. 

As we left, Bob went out to leaflet for the upcoming 
co-op elections. Decca reminded him to bring 
home groceries for dinner. 

• • + 

Decca; I was an outstanding example of the non- 
li be rated girl. I grew up in die 20s, you know, the 
first short skirts and short hair, I remember one of 
my sisters banished from the house for bobbing her 
hair. My family was ten times more Victorian than 
others. 

Wc were six girls and a boy* None of the girls were 
sent to school. We were brought up by governesses. 

My mother taught us how to be a good wife, how T to run 
a house. 

Robert: That was one lesson she didn't Je:un, 

Decca: 1 ran away when 1 was 18. I'd started saving 
up when 1 was 12. 

^ Robert: We met in Washington, D.C., during the 
war* She was a sub-eligible typist, 

Dacca: Really, that was my title. It was the low- 

Angela & Joe 

The Aliotos were interviewed separately: the Mayor 
in his office with his press secretary and an unidentified 
aide with sun glasses, Mrs, Alioto in her Union Street 
shop, A, Genaio, Art Goods, as she greeted customers 
and supervised a redecorating project. The Aliotos 
have six children, five boys and a girl, 
i • • 

Mrs, Alioto: The Victorian Age is all right with 
me, I believe in marriage, in family life. I'd never, 
never have given up being a mother. Pm a firm be¬ 
liever in charity begining at home, 

X used to water my babies like flowers, i was al¬ 
ways a gadabout. If I wanted to go anywhere, Pd 
pile 'em into the car and go. 

Women have certain inalienable rights. As wome.i, 
however, not as equals, I don't think there should be 
any equality, other than on the profession:! v 1, on 
a talent or economic basis, 

Ii you can write this story as well as any young man 
i < not gel equal pay, well, then I’ll go to bat for 



Courtesy of San Francisco magazine 


A woman has a perfect rignt to what mouses the 
most in her. Doing what comes naturally. 

I just can't see where any woman happily in love 
with a man would be in women's lib. Are those wo¬ 
men lmurierti Are they happily marrief: I think 
they've bee: actaionize somewhere along the way, 

I think it's unnatural not to want to be loved, 

I I vc always had very great respect for myself as a 
woman. The only thing Pve ever felt inhibited about 
is die lack of freedom of a woman alone. A man can 
go places but people don't accept a woman travelling 
alone, 

1 used to play a lot of tennis, and horseback ride, 
and play a little golf- If I play with a man, I would 
make a point that he would win. 

I prefer that than to be competitive. 

I'm not saying give up women's Jibe ration, but tell 


liest of all the lows. My first liberation, you might 
say, was through a woman lawyer who hired me * She 
was marvelous, got me on in ways, opportunities, 1 
never would have had, 

I was such a rotten typist, they made me an investi¬ 
gator. I transferred out to San Francisco and a few 
weeks later Bob came out and we got married. The 
first several years we were married we both worked, 
Robert: It wasn't until our second child was born 
that you started keeping house. 

Decca: It was awful. So many different tilings to 
do. 

Robert: I'd come home and the floor would be cov¬ 
ered with dirty diapers. 

Decca: Robert gave me the Good Housekeeping 
Book of Housekeeping, on everything, like How to 
Clean Bedsprings. I'd curl up and read this fascin¬ 
ating stuff and the house would just. ., 

Robert: And I'd come home and do the dishwash¬ 
ing* 

Decca: What about the bedmaking machine I in¬ 
vented? A thing with huge arms and a beetle that 
scooted along the floor with a nose that was sensitized 
to dirty diapers. 

Over the sink we had a sign, a quotation from a 
letter Lenin had written Rosa Luxembourg. As I recall, 
it says something like, M Of all tasks, housework is the 
most barbaric, degrading and menial. " 

Robert: I struck my blow for women's freedom in 
a way during the war. The government started to set 
up emergency child-care centers. I organized a 
chiM-care council In San Francisco which became 
statewide, to agitate for legislation and to continue the 
funds which were cut off as soon as the war was over. 

Decca: The chi id-care center here now probably 
had its origins there. After the wax, 1 got into the 
movement as secretary of the Civil Rights Congress of 
the East Bay, a forerunner of groups like SNCC. 

Robert; It was a large and vigorous organization. 

Black women were the real powerhouses, not the mid¬ 
dle class ones, but ghetto women, 

Decca: 1 was secretary of that until it folded in 
1955. I'd had so many different jobs, retail selling, 
market research; low paid, crummy clerical jobs* 1 
couldn't get any other job. I was unemployable, 

Robert: 1 discouraged her going into law, scoffing 
at her as a lawyer* Really, I'm kidding; my partner 
is a woman lawyer. 

Decca; I began to write. My first book was an 
autobiography, Robert gave me the idea for the next, 

"" ” > 

those women to stop looking to the past, brooding, 
analyzing. Get the cobwebs out of their brains. I try 
to make today the first and last day of my life'. Wo- 
me” arc neurotics — most of us are — so what? Tell 
those girls to snap out of it, be happy, 

I didn't Intend Co go 'into business, but I e ijoy this 
very much, I'm a compulsive buyer and it's nice not 
to have to keep everything myself. 

My shop is in my maiden name to distinguish it 
from my husband's name. 1 don't want any biased 
opinions in business. 

My husband and I have our evenings together, and 
luncheou, sometimes. We've always done an exten¬ 
sive amount of travelling together. 

Do I help my husband? On what, strate :y? I've 
been in and out of federal courts all over wit* dm. 

I don't go to many political things, mostly social* 

I love people, 1 enjoy entertaining, but I'm very 
choosy. I do have a lack of privacy now. 

A woman should work If that would make for more 
happiness for her, make for a belter mother. She has 
to be a healthy, happy, normal woman to convey 
this to her children. She should do whatever would 
make her a happy person. 

• • • 

Mayor AHoto: Mis, Alioto is involved in bringing 
up our family. We have six ciiixdren, four in—laws anc 5 
seven and five-eighths grandchildren, well six-ninths 
is more exact. We still have two children at home, 

IB and 22. 

My wife runs a rather imposing business on Union 
Street* She started the business entirely on her own* 
She's always been active outside the home. I would 
have objected to her* working when the six kids were 
growing up. 

Even before I was mayor, 1 was very busy as a law¬ 
yer, We did a lot of foreign travel together, though, 
and my wife was always with me. Our children have 
travelled with us, too. This tiling is busier than per¬ 
haps she'd like. 

We do a lot of entertaining, though not political. 

We are old-time attendants at opera, symphony. 

She loves to do those things. 

My wife lias independent mental and artistic re¬ 
sources, She is not a clinging violet nor a shrinking 
violet type. We have a partnership in judgment. 

We have disagreements, and discuss them as equals, 

1 told her in the beginning, she'd never have to 
undertake the political burdens — slic'd never have any 
privacy, 

I've spent a lot of time with the cMidre. . 1 don't 
think the wife should exempt the father. A father 
whose work becomes a gospel, an obsession, Is making 
a horrible mistake . 

If a kid gets a big obsession with Dylan Thomas, 
the father should read him. He shouldn't be a pal, 
but the ole man should know about the kid's interests, 

I was on the jim Dun nor Show following Stephanie 



"The American Way of Death," He was the family 
expert on funerals; Ms interest was part of a commun¬ 
ity effort. 


I teased him about the lawyer plan, but then I be¬ 
came interested and did an article. Finally, we col¬ 
laborated and worked together on it. He took a year 
off his law practice to help research for the book. 
Everyone said we wouldn't be able to stand each other 
but that didn't happen* 

He went to Boston with me for the trial of Dr, Spock* 
That was a lark for him, a busman's holiday. Now 
Pm working on two articles about prisons, one on the 
California prisons and the other, "Night and Day in a 
D*C, Women's Prison, " hopefully for one of the 
women's magazines. 

People who are observers of women's lib, as I am, 
1'alJ in two camps* One is all for it and the others'll 
pick away and snipe at any movement. I don't see 
how anyone can oppose the basic demands of women's 
lib* 

Robert: She used to be introduced as the lawyer's 
wife. Now, Pm the writer's husband. 

Interviewer; Do you feel, as some people say, that 
having a successful wife is castrating? 

(He looked down pensively at bis crotch): 

No, 1 don't think so. 

Mills, She sai 1 she'd never have a child, I think her 
attitude is wrong. Never is a hell of a long time. 

She ought not deprive herself of her options by mak¬ 
ing that commitment. If any daughter of mine came 
along and said she's not going to have children so that 
she can make her contribution to overpopulation— 
it's a tremendous mistake from the standpoint of her 
fulfillment. 

Any notion that I'm prejudiced against women's 
iigjits should be dispelled by Che fact that in our own 
office there is a woman as assistant for manpower. 
Nobody ever thought of that before. 



I appointed my wife to the War Memorial Opera 
Board* I've appointed more women to city government 
than any mayor in the history of San Francisco, One 
never thinks of a woman as a police commissioner, fire 
commissioner. There is no reason for this. Women are 
just as important* 1 don't think there's a woman fire 
commissioner in tins country* After all, women have 
as much interest in a fire as anyone else. 

1 don't think that those who talk about women's 
liberation should imagine they are the first. It's a 
long, long fight, that goes back to women's suffrage. 
Those women did accomplish something. 

♦ We've kept a very liberal attitude. As mayor, I 
allow permits for any kind of rally. We get every 
spectrum of political thought, we encourage them to 
express anything, until a brick gets thrown. 

My dad was really one of the great cooks, but it's 
not my disposition. 

When my wife opened her store, 1 didn't want her 
to use her married name because of the Implications 
of my being in. the mayor's office, I would expect 
her to be known as Mis . Alioto rather than Miss 
Geuaro with six kids hanging around. 
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Melissa & Herb 


Gold's schedule made it difficult to get the novel¬ 
ist and his wife together for an interview. I talked 
with Herb and drank coffee and "bachelors milk", 
powdered Carnation, In Herb's writing studio on 
upper Broadway above Chinatown, His buy view Is 
spectacular. 

I later met Melissa, 27, and their daughter, Nina, 

2, who brought along her tricycle, in Hardcastle's 
coffeehouse. 

The Golds also have five-month old twins, Ari and 
Ethan . This is the second marriage for both. Herb's 
daughters by his previous marriage are both students at 
Stanford. 

• • • 

Herb works every day, Sunday in the morning, 
Saturday sometimes all day, sometimes just in the 
morning, so we don't have the conventional weekend 
together. 

He's just really neat. For the time he's there things 
are really good. If he were around longer, I think, 


when he should be writing, it would bother him. 

I grew up that way. My father was like Herb. He 
wasn't home all the time but when he was, he was 
marvelous. 

Wc get out almost every night. Herb isn't like the 
husband who comes home at 6, lias dinner and goes to 
bed by 9. He comes home and is all ready to go. 

He's very involved in his writing. It's essential to 
him. When he has a good day, it reflects on every¬ 
thing. 

There are things i don't do right now, that I don't 
choose to do, l couldn't have a job unless I gave up 
taking care of the kids. People talk about kids being 
an ego trip. 

I admit it. But there's a lot more involved than 
that. There are bad moments, as there arc on any job, 
confusion, chaos. Yet the overall picture — I love it. 

It's funny. The kids are very young. They want 
me to do everything. Nina won't let him change her 
diapers. The babies, too. The shit work is just a 
fact, you can't get around it. Herb doesn't do any of 
it. Sometimes I do mind. 



Evelyn & Cecil 


The Williams argued good naturedly on women's 
Jib, the revolution and identity struggles in the living 
room of their house near Golden Gate Park. We went 
out back to Evelyn's garden for photos. 

Cecil is minister of Glide Memorial Church. Eve¬ 
lyn works for the State Board of Compensatory Edu¬ 
cation. They have two children, a girl 7, and a boy, 

5 . 

i • i 

Evelyn; The black woman is so busy now trying to 
become un-masculine, more feminine, l can remem¬ 
ber having to make decisions for my father when I 
was a girl. 

Cecil; Society demascuiinates black men. Certain 
women maneuver the situation. They're strong, 
smart, and help the black man to his Identity, self- 
reliance, confidence, stability. 

When we were first married, you made much more 
money than I did. That hurt me. But you helped me 
become a man. 

Evelyn is very independent. We've worked at this 
very hard. Earlier in our marriage you were much 
more involved in my work. Then the home became 
her thing. She became dependent here, on me. 

Eve ly n: About si x montl is a go, ^ C ec i 1 w as aw a y on e 
night, and I needed an escort to a party'. I went with 
another man. People didn't recognize me, people 
who i T d had here for dinner, provided an evening for. 
Because I wasn't standing behind Cecil, they didn't 
recognize me, 

1 went into a deep depression. I thought, I have lost 
myself. I wanted to be Evelyn, not Mrs, Cecil Wil¬ 
liams. I'd been baking bread and changing diapers, 

I'd lost my soul. I'd missed myself for years. 

I'd let Cecil do the talking for me. So many 
women do. It's so bad for person-hood. As I began to 
get out and assert myself, keep my calendar going. 

I'd say to Cecil, look, man, I've got this going to¬ 
night. I think he's happier to know I've got my thing 
going. 

These white women are denying themselves. In a 
lot oL things they've already had, jobs, school, they're 
competing with black men. White women who are not 
the head of their families, or else, single, are making 
more than men, taking positions in the labor market. 

We look at couples wc know and analyze them. We 
say of a woman, "She really had to do this for him, " 
or, "Why doesn't she keep her damn mouth shut and 
let him be a man. " Every woman's job is to help the 
men become men. 

Cecil; I'm not sure, Evelyn, finally. As someone 
says, We have to know who the enemy is. The enemy 
is the white man who is so roboticized. He may need 
freeing a lot more than some women. 

The white, young men I see at Glide, whose fathers 
lust did not embrace them, do not know what it means 
to have feelings, 

Evelyn- We black folks, our feelings, that's all we 
we've got. 

Cecil: The while women are the most manipulated. 
Their minds .ire programmed and conditioned. They're 
victims of a cycle. They are put in a position, set 
apart by the white man, treated like they are plastic, 
or paper dolls, like they have no real blood in their 
veins. Then they're pushed into a strong competitive 


market, vying for very minute things, with small 
si gnificance, 

Evelyn; You mean the sex mythology? 

Cecil; Yes, the whole beauty pageant. The corpor¬ 
ate executive, out there in suburbia, has Ms woman 
fooled, thinking she's the most important thing. But 
I'll tell you something, to him, money is. 

Evelyn: The white woman is starving for life, just 
starving. They're dying out there, with that volunteer 
work they do. I suppose if I hadn't been a black 
woman, if I had not struggled, no material suffering, 
if I looked around for a cause--and I 1 ™ not sarcastic— 

I would be in women's lib. I'm up to my neck in Che 
black struggle, though. 

Cecil; The power is with the white man. Where 
we ought to start, the women's lib and the gay lib 
and the chicanos and the asians, should all join, for 
two years spend a lot of time to free the white man. 

Evelyn; That's a whole lot of time out of the black 
struggle . 

Cecil; I said two years. The white woman can 
work out of her bedroom, 

Evelyn: Make yourself clear, Cecil. 

Cecil: Work where you ore but bring it down hard. 
Free'them, de-program that man. If be begins to be 
human, he can be human at the Bank of America. Ftit 
these Third World people on jobs. 

White people need to emote. Most of what the 
whites have been involved in, images and symbols, are 
based on a false premise of what I call the human con¬ 
dition, which is very Inhuman: they're taught to be 
rational. Me, I'm intuitive. First feelings first. When 
you think, you feel; when you feel, you think. Do 
what you intuit. That's creative, 

Evelyn: That can be good or bad. 

Cecil: I'll take that. 

Evelyn; Cecil is a very strong father. He allows the 
children freedom, 

Cecil: I'm probably too permissive, 

Evelyn: Well, 1 wanted you to say that. When he 
comes home, it's a happy time for all. 

Cecil: I feel like I've got something going for me 
now. This summer, in Africa, Evelyn and I came to 
grips with our identity struggle. The white young 
people are in quest of some kind of identity. They have 
not seriously engaged themselves* When women begin 
to love themselves, they can love men again. There's 
a hate thing In a woman's head when she hates men. 

It's because she hates herself. 

Evelyn; I question how many in the woman's move¬ 
ment are lesbians. 

Cecil: Oh, Evelyn, that's a very unhealthy state¬ 
ment, You're putting them down as lesbians, 

Evelyn: No, I'm not. 

Cecil; It sounded like that to me. 

Evelyn: It's threatening to me, to my sexuality. 

We go to these stag balls, to judge contests, and when 
1 see women dancing together, fondling, looking into 
each others' eyes, . .what if they would come up to 
mo? 

Cecil: Oh, you've been grabbed on before. 

Evelyn: By men! Most women want to have a man 
be in command of them. I meant, how many of 
these women are anti-motherhood, or womanly 
things. 

Cecil, 1 meant to have agreed with you all the way 
down the line. 

Cecil: That would have been the old Evelyn. _ 


Herb has kids almost but not quite my age. We’re 
not contemporaries, but we're friends. There are no 
confusions about who's who. They can use me as an 
intermediary between themselves and their father. 

If I were older I'd have to be like a mother, there 
might be conflict. 

When I got married the first time,e,uys liked a certain 
kind of elegance iu dress and cared how your hair was. 

Mine was long nothing. My husband said, you'll 
have to cut it if you want to look like a banker's wife. 
That was about the time I said, Oh shit. With Herb it 
isn't anything like that. 

Originally, I thought your house and things you had 
in it had to have everything In its place. Herb feels 
very strongly about that, that you don't waste a lot of 
time about your possessions, but do things you enjoy 
or that are important to the world. 

When I met Herb, I was teaching art to kids. I may 
go back to work, I'm not really sure. Herb thinks I'd 
be bored with just being a wife. 

tit 

Herb Gold; I'm completely in favor, let's say, 
sympathetic to women's lib. The women's movement 
involves a legitimate grievance which is expressed 
neurotically, sometimes foolishly, sometimes intelli¬ 
gently* 

Recently, at a party, a woman asked me, T Hpw 
many books have you written? 1 'Ten or eleven, ' I said, 

I wasn't sure ! Don't you think you've done enough? 1 
she asked. 'Why don't you give your wife a chance?' 

I found it annoying that she thought I should give up 
my life personality, I'd feel like Jess of a man not 
working full time. 

A woman who marries a man who is a high achiever, 
to use the cliche, has to give up something. Her hus¬ 
band may ride roughshod over her for his ambitions. 

My wife used to teach at the de Young Museum. 

She's bright, well-educated, good at what she does. As 
soon as she can, she's going to teach again, I'd like her 
to. She'd get satisfaction from it. 

I have two daughters in college, We're close, closer 
than some* They're out here going to school* The 
babies--ore babies, I like the babies. Some men don't, 
but I like playing with children, rolling around tire 
floor with my kids, 

I don't like to cook. If a man likes to, let him. A 
couple I know share the cooking. The wife decided 
that. She has him by the balls. 

We Iiave a little money; we can hire help. If we 
didn't, though, and for other people, we have to have 
childcare and all the things. 

I'd be home more if I didn't fly to give lectures. 

We can afford more this way, though it's not just the 
money, I want to. My wife never says anything about, 
my being gone, she just worries about the ilying. And 
after I go away for a few days, we have stories to tell 
each other, there's an electricity, which we would not 
have in a day to day routine, 

Wins* 

Iki: ■ ■ :r 



There's a game of being a man and a woman, a sort 
of banter. If a giH is pretty, people are never going 
to forget she's a girl, I'm not coming on to every 
woman 1 meet, or every woman to me. My 
arrangement is fine. 

Changing of roles will mean a diminishing of 
sexuality. Sex is fJirtincss and domination. Well, 
maybe it will be different in foreplay, not diminished 
I don’t want to make a value judgement. 
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Joanne & Bruce 


The Bruce Beasleys live and work in their imagin¬ 
atively converted studio-liome in West Oakland. Bruce, 
31, is a sculftor in acrylics; Joanne $ 30, is a photog 
rnpher. As we sat in front of a fire, talking and 
drinking wine, Joanne sewed a 3D photograph she took 
of Bruce on to a crimson pillow as a Valentine's present 
for him. 

•f* 

Bruce: Joanne and 1 spend more time together than 
most couples. We both live and work here. 

Joanne: We do sort of have pretty structured--you 
can see how it is, 

Bruce: We have a strong sense of role, things mine 
to do and Joanne's to do, 

Joanne: He loves to cook but he thinks 1 should do 
the cooking. It's squaw's work. 

Bruce: Our relationship is more structured than many. 
Wc find that friends, both male and female, express 
surprise, envy and anger at the way we handle certain 
things. 

Joanne: If there's a conflict about something impor¬ 
tant, it's largely solved in Bruce's favor. 

1 don't consider it a lousy bargain. In general, 1 
don’t want to decide what car we'll buy or where we'll 
vacation. 1 like to be taken care of. 

There are going to be conflicts between any two 
people living together. They've got to compromise. 

Bruce: Cohabitation is a stressful relations hip re¬ 
gardless of whether it's sexual or free of sex. Men have 
a subtle but quickly assumed role. Someone, an in¬ 
itiator, emerges, someone who automatically takes 
charge of a situation. Others are happy with this. 

Our feelings are complicated about the issue oi 
women's lib, Wc talk about it as a major current 
event of the world we Jive in, 

Joanne: A Jot of the anger in women's lib expressed 
towards men is really against the few alternatives pre¬ 
sented, options to having children* We've spent a long 
time prolonging the decision, whether or not we'll 
have them. We find most people don't decide, but 
just have children. It's so much a part of what they've 
expected in life* 

My twin sister has children, and girlfriends, too. 

They express the frustration of having other beings de¬ 
pendent on them. A lot of frustration is due to tins. 

Not trom hick ol opportunity for jobs or other things to 
do. 

Bruce* As you said It last night, much of the anger 
Is perhaps misdirected resentment against being a 
motlier. We've culturally not allowed resentment of 
children, so it is expressed against men, 

Joanne: i don't want to sound like I'm anti-kids. 

1 want very much to have them. In contemplating 
kids, 1 have to consider the amount of time they take. 
Our life in many ways is extremely ideal. We haven*t 
really decided yet what we’re going to do, 

Bruce: I'm ambivalent about kids. They're a lot of 
fun, a lot of reward, a lot of trouble. It's a little dif¬ 
ficult to see them fitting in, 

l think the tiling I find interesting about the Women's 
lib movement is the degree of expressed anger and 
hostility' . There arc several demands that are totally 
reasonable, like equal pay lor equal work, govern¬ 
ment subsidized child-cure centers* Tltings are chang¬ 
ing so fast and have clearly not alleviated the anger 
level. Much more basic things are going on. Men 
and women arc having Double, We're having role 
problems* All this about men as masters and the 
women as slaves —1 know as many men who arc slaves 
to their wives as wives who are slaves to their husbands. 
Why not have people's liberation? 

Joanne: Many wives run their husband's lives, "Let's 
go home, dear", you hear at a party. I'm forbidden to 
say that. 

A few years ago, all you heard was about how wo¬ 
men ran everything. All this women's Jib now may 
just be a plea for attention. 

Bmcc: When you analyze it, some issues are ridicu¬ 
lous. Women as sex ob jects—we're all treated as sex 
objects. 


In the ad, if the woman wears the right cologne, she 
gets the guy with the long hair and a car. That makes 
me insecure about my hairline and my car. 

And Playboy, The Playboy philosophy is so sad. 

It's a ridiculous dream. Men are more complicated 
about sex. Everyone is. Most men care a great deal 
about whether a woman gets pleasure or not. 

A few years ago I hitch-hiked back and forth across 
the country . Men together talk a lot about sex. The 
standard thing that happens is you swap ego-boosting 
sex stories, not demeaning to women, but, How cool 
I am, and. How much tail I get. Those are just lies. 
Then you start telling real things that have happened. 
Then they start unburdening sad stories. 

Men care about love, are hurt by love, have very 
complicated feelings about it. The how-many- 
ejaculations-a-month talk is bravado. 

Joanne: The cealest thing about women's lib is the 
fact that women are unhappy and frustrated. The 
issues are bunk, ridiculous. They know they're un¬ 
happy and don’t know what they want. There's a real 
difference between what the issues are and the source 
of the unhappiness. 

One thouglit I have Is—there's a spirit abroad that 
things be relevant, activities be uplifting, not routine. 
It's a nice idea but contains a certain element of un- 
realism, Tliere are things to do with daily life that 
are just no fun . 

Photography is not all pleasurable* it's an awful lot 
of work for results. The same holds with making a 
marriage work. Part of the unhappiness comes from 
unrealistic expectations in life* 

Bruce: Our whole society is going through change. 

A lot of businessmen are abandoning their stressful 
work for a quiet, modest life. Women are demanding 
power positions of great influence and stress, while 
men are deciding maybe it's a crappy deal. 

Joanne: Wc each have a certain amount of energy. 
Men don't divide their energies the way women do. 

The work of a man, the relationship of a man to his 
work, defines his existence* Unless a woman eschews 
the family, maybe not investing that energy in any re¬ 
lationship. Maybe because it's culturally expected or 
because women are willing to put more in a love re¬ 
lationship than a man. 

Bruce: I think we give up a lot for that. You win 
more races if you run every day than if you run on 
Sundays* The energy commitment is a life gamble 
and you pay heavily. Boys are pushed to combat, to 
achieve. The most unhappy fellow is the one who 
can’t burn "in the cold white light", if he's been 
taught that attitude* If he can't do it, he's totally lost, 
frustrated, unhappy, and self-doubting. 

We're programming men to be driven* Rather than 
getting women to be tough or abrasive or competitive 
I think men could be much more tender, compassion¬ 
ate > « t 'y 

Joanne: With women and each other* 

Bruce: Men have gotten very ridiculous taboos on 
how they are allowed to respond to each other. Men 
have to be strong and emotionally stoic. There are 
times I've seen a man in pain, and I want to go over 
and say, Man, you've just been screwed* I think a 
woman, as a stranger, could help in a hurtful situation, 
I carry it awav as a hurt I have witnessed. In public T 
play by the rules of the game, i show more emotion at 
home than is culturally traditional* 

1 think the hippies have been a good influence. 

When I was in high school guys wanted to be tough. It 
was always, who'se beating who up, male tough talk. 
Nowadays kids have a different image of themselves— 
to get along together- to be groovy rather than tough; 
to show forgiveness* They can say, Hey, look, man, 
Peace* This is changing things. 

When It comes down to designing a sculpture, no 
one else in the world can help, but Joanne’s reaction 
is important to me* If I thought a work was terrific and 
Joanne didn't, I'd feel we missed on that one, 

Joanne is a great deal of help to me on all kinds of 
levels and supports me on the most basic thing of all, 
that 1 be happy with my work. 

Joanne: I think we have it very, very .good on that. 
I've learned to wait and make a decision on my 
work and then show Bruce. He's a pretty strong fellow 
and 1 don't like to get influenced. 

Bruce: I do very different kind of sculpture than 
Joanne would do were she a sculptor; and she docs 
different photography from what I would do. 1 try to > 
see what she's after and what she’s driving for. Styl¬ 
istically we're very different. Joanne is a very fine 
photographer, 1 like and respect what she does, I en¬ 
joy and get ideas that are very complicated from her, 

I like to take Joanne when I travel to lecture; I Uke 
to hear her feedback. I don't have an office to go to, 
to play m earn game, but I don't look for chances to 
get away. 

The onh conflicts we have are timing of shows. I'm 
the one who brings in most of the money so my show is 
most important, in order that we continue our life, 

I am honestly delighted when Joanne gets work and 
she is well received and 1 never thought she felt other¬ 
wise for me, 

IV e ire both excited and interested in our work. We 
like people but we like our work, so usually the work 
ends up winning. 



The basement of the Conrad's Pacific Avenue home 
serves as the office for Marion Conrad Associates, her 
successful public relations firm. I talked to Marion 
at her desk, the conversation interrupted by phone 
calk and business. Hunt and I left and chatted 
leisurely over coffee in their handsome living room 
upstairs. Hunt, a former Kcm County land executive. 
Is now a government relations consultant in Sacra¬ 
mento. 

The Conrad's have four children, twins and a daugh¬ 
ter at home, and a son at boarding school* 


Marlon: Hunt and I grew up together in San Mateo* 
I've been involved in journalism and public relations 
for 25 years. Our paths have gone very separately. 

As a widening of both our knowledge and scope, it 
helped. 

For a long time, I had to be better than any other 
man in the field to gain acceptance. I think I still 


am* 

I'm aggressive and competitive and 1 think most 
women haven't allowed themselves to be that. They're 
told they should be home making, *. 

Hunt: Babymaking, 

Marion: Any person is more exciting, interesting, 
pledging himself to work as hard as he can* Even if we 
didn't need the money, 1 don't think in the kind of 
peripheral, do-gooding work, done in a sidelines way, 
either one of us would be content* 

Women's lib has affected my work, though not di¬ 
rectly. I've seen its effect on people in the office. 

I've had two women start to feel ready to assert them¬ 
selves and their husbands to resent the success in their 
own work and interests. Instead of - as Hunt's always 
done—encouraging this, they've been threatened, 
they've yanked their wives out of the job, and the city. 
They're otL divorced now. 

Pm try:: to point out the failure of the male to 
recogi.i'/e a hill woman as more of a companion, and 
a worthy one. Instead of the woman figure they were 
seeking, w >ich is a suppressed one. 

We spend a lot of time with the children* Hunt is a, 
playmate and friend more than caretaker* 

Hunt: 1 can cook a good breakfast and keep the 
children alive when Marion is away. 

Marion; I think we're very old fashioned as far as 
women's lib Is concerned. It's really after our time* 
i have sympathy with it in general, more than my 
husband, 1 cun understand that women can do some¬ 
thing jackassy like picketing a bar. Hunt would only 
see the jackassy side. 

Upstairs: 

Hunt: I'm in Sacramento a lot. It's not the ideal 
situation, but the legislature is only in session six or 
seven months a year. I've been commuting, but when 
things get going. I'll spend Monday through Thursday 
up there. 

Women’s libbers have been up to Sacramento. 1 
didn't notice them much. I don't know if 1 travel in 
the wrouc circles, I was very much in favor of abor¬ 
tion reform laws, and childcare centers are fine* 

I think I’m old-fashioned, in favor ol the family* 

I don't think having children is the end of all things 
but I'm glad I have mine. 1 enjoy them, I’ve seen a 
lot of people that obviously didn't enjoy theirs very 
much. 


o 
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Merla & Fred 

Both the Goerners work in their Presidio Terrace 
house, Merla writes the ,f My Fair City" column for The 
Chronicle, Fred is working on two books—the story of 
Colonel Ellis, the first spy for the Marine Corps; and 
Ms second book on Amelia Earhart, one of the "great 
women’s lib heroines, 11 as Merla put it. 

He is also doing research for the "Feinstein Com¬ 
mission on Pornography, ir 

Merla is founder and president of Singles Information 
Service, which evaluates health and dance studios, 
introduction services and rooming houses. The organ¬ 
ization now has 3, OQO members and will soon have 
national chapters. 

This is the second marriage for both, Merla has a 
son, 18, in college, by her previous marriage to 
Stephen Zellerbacb, Fred has a son, 11, 

• • # 

Merla: Pm very happy with my lot as a woman, I 
don’t feel I have a secondary role as a wife, Pve had 
advantages as a woman; I think the fact that I was a 
woman writing helped. 

Most of the married women I know would rather stay 
home and cook than go out and work for a living. They' 
are happy in their roles as wives, given an allowance, 
taken care of. The husband pays the insurance, repairs 
the car; all she has to do is get the food and cook the 
meals, 

A lot of them have made their peace, have set 
their roles and are used to it. They realise that the 
man drives the car and makes the decisions, 1 person¬ 
ally like it. 

It’s hard to talk for others, I think most of the dis¬ 
satisfaction comes from unmarried women, A single ^ 
woman has to support herself. If I weren’t married 
Pd feel different, Pd feel part of it, smoking grass 
and doing a lot of things the young are, 

Fred: I don’t think any woman is happy unless she 
has a happy marriage. The only successful marriages 
come from a balance of power. The woman cannot 
be totally subservient or turned off intellectually. She 
has to keep certain options, a way out, so she doesn’t 
have to take slut in order to survive. 

If 1 had a young daughter, Pd want her to have the 
security of doing something, if everything else went 
wrong. If she had a bad marriage, or a bad relation¬ 
ship broke up, I wouldn’t want her to have to turn to 
the welfare system in this country, 

I would want her to be able to support herself and 
the people she’s responsible for, I wouldn’t want her 
to be lost, helpless in a society that treats the lost and 
helpless the way^>urs does. 

It’s a better idea for women to have the option of 
childcare centers* but I’m not necessarily in favor of 
hundreds of thousands of them. Parents have shucked 
their responsibility as far as their children are con¬ 
cerned, how the kids feel, what they think, 

Merla: I hated to take care of my kid. It was a 
drag, a bore, 

Fred: You don't mean spending time with him was, 
Merla: No, the menial stuff, changing diapers, 1 
was fortunate to have someone to help, I would have 
eaten spaghetti for six months to afford that, I needed 
to get out of the house, to get aw^y and become a 
person. 



I think a lot of the women’s movement is great. The 
feminine revolution has gotten to The Chronicle, They’re 
really trying to do something. They hired a few wo¬ 
men reporters. Of course, equal pay for equal work is 
logical. 

Fred; 1 think we ought to get away from the idea of 
a married name. It comes from the time when women 
were chattel, 

Merla: I agree, A woman ought to keep her 
maiden name, This social thing, every time you get 
married you change your name—I would have liked to 
have kept my maiden name, who I was, my friends, 
my identity, 

Fred: Women liberationists who get the ink are out 
to aggrandize their own egos, seeking their identities, 

I mean the ones who want to see their puss on TV^ who 
get the press to show up at a demonstration. We live 
in a society that is oriented to the instant celebrity, 

A certain amount of publicity is necessary, but beyond 
that, it denigrates, destroys, and creates a reaction¬ 
ism. 

Those who seek publicity choose the glamour issues. 
There is terrible discrimination in business, in the 
educational institutions; these are areas where die 
focus should be placed now, 

I was in broadcasting for many years. Until seven or 
eight years ago, women in TV became weather girls, 
in newspaper reporting they were relegated to column¬ 


ist or sob sister. Now women are general reporters on 
the war front. Why not send a woman out? She’s cap¬ 
able and so proved. These are the women who have 
opened the doors , 

Barriers of stupidity have simply grown up, not by 
a conspiracy of men, rather a conspiracy of a lack of 
thinking. Until something is pointed out, many peo¬ 
ple accept it. It’s an inertia. Take civil rights. Our 
military was entirely segregated until recently. 

Persons of intelligence, who are not past a certain 
age and locked into a pattern, who are of good will, 
will change. You are going to have difficulty with 
the women with great faces and beautiful bodies who 
are using their beautiful faces and great bodies, using 
their foremost weapon, 

Merla: I have met women in journalism who are 
successful who don’t care about the women’s move¬ 
ment, Take any successful woman. If 1 did it, why 
shouldn’t so and so, nobody helped me, they say. Un¬ 
less you get a compassionate, thinking woman. People 
are selfish. 

Fred: The great American opportunity. It’s human 
nature to say. Look, 1 made it. You’ll have to change 
human nature. 

Where the women’s lib is missing the mark is the 
tough problems, the root of exploitation, the miser¬ 
able, utterly despicable, destroying influence of 
women in pornographic films. 

I’m doing research now on pornographic films in 
San Francisco, 1 saw a film recently which opens 
with a girl on a divan, nude, thrusting a coke bottle 
In her vagina, saying, fr Where are all you rapists when 
I need you? 1 * 

Three guys come in and subject her to sodomy, oral 
copulation and then ejaculate upon her face and body. 
This I consider to be based on the total degradation of 
the female. 

Seven to fifteen thousand men in San Francisco a 
day are being serviced in this w'ay, Men want to see 
these women sodomized, ejaculated upon, tortured 
and raped. There is a whole generation of men who 
have sex hangups and who hate women because they 
are ugly, impotent, and unable to establish commun¬ 
ication. 

This horrible denigration of women results in anti¬ 
social behavior. Last week I went down to the Sex 
Crimes Detail and went through the files for the last 
two years, 75% of vicious rape crimes are committed 
by 17-24 year old males in San Francisco, 

If women’s lib wanted to do something, they 
should go down and chagrin these men, form lines and 
spit on every man there. 

Merla: I don’t tMnk you literally mean spit., 

Fred: I absolutely do. 

Merla: Do two wrongs make a right? 

Fred: Well, then vocally spitting. Why don’t wo¬ 
men address themselves to this? 

Merla: It’s funny. When we have arguments, he 
shouts and I cry. 

Fred: She’s using her weapon and I'm using mine, 

Merla: But it isn’t a weapon. 

Fred: My voice is loud. It’s the most effective 
weapon I have, I know it, I despise myself for using 
it. 

Merla: Sometimes I get so mad I think of sneaking 
off and taking judo. 

Fred: Sometimes I get so mad I w r isb it were 
acceptable to plant one on a woman. 


Louise & Charles 

Mrs, Charles Garry, alone in her Daly City home, 
talked about her pro-lib feelings in light of her 
marriage of 38 years. We telephoned her husband in 
New Haven, Connecticut, where he is the chief defense 
attorney in the Bobby Seale trial. 

• • • 

Mrs, Garry: I’ve been a silent partner right straight 
through, I’m with Charlie on every case, no question. 
The case comes first. The house and family are de¬ 
voted to the case . 

He’s worked seven days a week, no vacation, in the 
38 years we’ve been married. On our anniversary he 
left for New Haven, He came in at midnight, and I 
got him off to the airport at 7:30 the next morning. 

He calls up once a week, every Sunday, and some¬ 
times more often, 

I did an awful lot of entertaining for 25 years. 
Entertaining built the business. Judges, lawyers, people 
from New York to Hawaii, Canada to Mexico. 120 
people in JO days time, I never did have any help. I'd 
be there, but just as a utility, you know? Charlie al¬ 
ways had the spotlight. And held the spotlight. 

i was exhausted all the time. Finally, I went on 
strike. I told Charlie I wasn’t going to cook any more 
meals lor anyone. This brought him into his hobby of 
cooking. He turned out to be a terrific cook. When 
he took up cooking we got a dishwasher. He does all 
kinds of things around the house with water, the lawn, 
the plants, the dishes. Water things. He’s Pisces. 

Some tlungs he’d ask me about, like the Panthers, 

I told him, there's some reason you've been held. 

This is your destiny, the reason you took the law is 
this. This is the real cause. All the minority groups 
together, not just the blacks. It took all this time. 

I stay out of things as much as I can, but when the 
Panthers started having meetings over here I just 
couldn't help it. I know Bobby Seale real well. Bob¬ 
by’s a beautiful person, through and through, the> all 
are. 


Nothing turned the racists on as much as the Panther 
cases. It shows the racism and the violence of the 
North, Pve been staying up ’til 4 every morning tak¬ 
ing the threat calls. They call every night. I did when 
Charlie was home, too, so he could get some sleep. 

We got a backlash on Los Siete case. The police 
would delight in persecuting Charles Garry’s wife ever 
since the Los Siete were acquitted. 

We’ve been robbed several times, and people come 
to the door at night, 1 used to stand outside the house 
and wait for Charlie to come home. I held a flashlight 
this big {three feet) and poke around in the bushes out¬ 
side and wait for him to come, get him into the gar¬ 
age, stand between him and a bullet. 

Inside, Pd keep him away from the windows. You 
don’t tell Charlie what to do, you just maneuver it. 
You don’t tell Charlie anything. He’s pretty head¬ 
strong. I worry about Charlie’s safety. I’m scared to 
death of Chicago, not of Connecticut,though . 

We were kids in the Depression, We were in the 
cleaning business, I told Charlie, this is nothing for 
you to be In. So I ran the cleaning shop while he 
went to law school at night. 

I stayed in the cleaning industry while he went in to 
the army, I wanted to volunteer, but he wanted me to 
stay at home. We w f ere kids and times were different. 

If 1 were 20 now' Pd educate myself and i\;l my 
education into action. I don’t even know' If I'd marry 
young. I’d go tn for oceanography. That's a coming 
fie Id. 

Women lawyers are still resent d. This is a field to 
pioneer. Sex doesn’t mean anything. . jiyone is born 
■with the same brain. Charlie coub.i luw i , a a ..'its 
pressor and 1 could have been I iwycr. He's a little 
more diplomatic, tEnough. 

Women have got to get in there and do someth!;.g, 
within the system. Get a whole bunch of women r o- 
gether. They really are more forceful than men. Wo- 
men have more votes. They’re laying there dormant. 


Pm thinking about going and taking a public speak¬ 
ing course. Speakers are always needed. I’d tell wo¬ 
men about fascism and the camps, the 39 brand new 
prisons out in Arizona, where nobody sees them, for 
the blacks and the students and people like Charlie 
and me. Like Bobby says, the time is now. 

At home he used to cut me off. He’s learned since 
women’s liM He admits he’s chauvinist. But he’s been 
very attentive, very kind. Everyone has his idiosyn- 
cracies. It’s been a pretty Jonely marriage. 

• • * 

Charles Garry: With clients laying In the Bastille 
without being brought to trial, Pm not interested in 
the personal aspects of this thing, whether or not my 
wife is happy or unhappy. 

Tills is not the time to worry about your own person¬ 
al welfare, though little details like home life are 
nice and pleasant. 

Women can help by being themselves, without pul- 
1 in g their punches. Th ere’s tre me n dous pote nti a 1 in 
the women’s movement. It w r ould be presumptuous of 
me to tell the women’s movement what to do. 

X don’t tell the Panthers, Too damn much of that 
shit going on. Women have got to do their own things, 
make their own mistakes, redeem themselves. 

The women’s lib movement has to get into working 
class women. Too much of the movement has been 
geared to the white bourgeoisie or the professional 
class. When it gets down to the millions of women 
workers, It will change the concept of our society. 

Look, I believe in socialism. Capital ism has to be 
destroyed. The only way you can do it is by organiz¬ 
ing as the Panthers have done, in coalitions, going in 
to the black and brown ghettos of America, demanding 
equal pay and equal opportunities and equal dignity. 

The people have to overthrow capitalism. Some 
microbe isn't going to do it and some test tube isn't. 

With people dying, going to prison, being fucked up 
badly, I don’t have the desire to discuss personal life. 

















Let’s end the charade and call the PUC 
the Railway and Warehouse Commission 


Continuedfrom page 5 

A portrait of the likes of Ed¬ 
ward L, Blincoe may never grace 
the cover of your telephone book * 
But he is the man who got Pac¬ 
ific Telephone to list multi- 
message unit calls on your mon¬ 
thly phone bills, without which, 
of course, one could never pro¬ 
test an incorrect billing. 

And Michael Peevey, a non¬ 
attorney Who is research director 
of the CaHforaia AFL-CIO, one 
day cross examined a PG&E wit¬ 
ness on wage increases to get 
on the record the fact that labor 
productivity increased at a 
faster rate than wages* PGSE 
somehow neglected to mention 
productivity in its direct testi¬ 
mony on labor costs i 

These are the kinds of tilings 
tliat will be lost if the Commis¬ 
sion weeds out the non-lawyers 
in the interests of 11 streamlining , 11 

Vukasin crumbles 

There is evidence that Gold- 
wateri hero Vukasin is crumb¬ 
ling in his enthusiasm for these 
rules changes in light of critic¬ 
ism from the press--most notably 
die Los Angeles Times and the 
McClatchy Newspapers—and 
from the California Legislature, 
Vukasin, as most everybody 
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president of die Commission last Pacific had shunned the option, 
July. available since the 1950hi, be- 

The State's General Services cause at the time the tax sav- 
Department will tell you, how- ings would go to the ratepayers' 
ever, that the furniture purchase benefit. But when Ma Bell lob- 
orders are ail dated in November bied a change in federal tax 


on die fifth floor at the McAllis¬ 
ter Street offices has noted, is 
even spending more time at 
work since die press focused on 
him. He used to be known as a 
part-time commissioner, not a 
bad job at $31,000-per year . 

Last month he even paid 
fence-mending calls on the ed¬ 
itorial writers of The Chronicle, 
Examiner, Los Angeles Times, 
Sacramento Union and Sacra¬ 
mento Bee* 

Hie proposed rules changes — 
which probably will be before 
die full commission in March or 
thereabouts—bear Vukasin's sig¬ 
nature under a recommendation 
for adoption. 

Position shift 

Since the heat, however, he 
has shifted his position to say 
lie was merely throwing the pro¬ 
posals into the public arena for 
discussion, and revision, 

Vukasin's "staff rotation M plan 
has drawn as much or more crit¬ 
icism as the rules changes, It 
involves shifting some 300 ex¬ 
perts (of a staff of about 800) 
into new jobs to create "depth 
in die Commission, 

Trouble is, in the arcane field 
of utility regulation an expert 


who talks the language of tele¬ 
phone rate separations (or any- 
diing else) becomes an amateur 
in any other field. There are no 
generalists in utility regulation. 

Critical legislators are falling 
all over themselves to hold hear¬ 
ings on the rules changes and 
staff rotation. 

Public relations 

For a man who won his bach¬ 
elor’s degree in public relations 
(at UC Berkeley in 1950} Chair¬ 
man Vukasin must have missed 
some lessons. 

When Gov, Reagan was pro¬ 
claiming "cut, trim and squeeze" 
last fall, Vukasin was having 
his office redone. There was a 
new $459 conference table 
which demanded new chairs 
($834) and sofa ($265), Add a 
desk chair, $205, 

Vukasin then installed a mo¬ 
bile telephone in his state car 
which, incidentally, is driven 
for him by a young man named 
Ernest Hendricks whom the state 
pays $480 per month to be a 
clerk in the Commission's dupli¬ 
cating office„ 

Vukasin told the Los Angeles 
Times that the redecorating was 
initiated well before he became 


1970. 

One independent 

The Commission stands four 
out of four now' with Reagan 


law to permit utilities to hold 
the tax savings as an investment 
pool, Pacific broke down the 
doors to apply—successfully, 

"The majority decision is out¬ 
rageous, " protested Moran, "Pac- 


appointees. There is a fifth seat, jfj c Telephone will collect from 
vacant since Dec. 31, that the 
governor will fill soon, but it 
will be meaningless in terms of 
power balance. The only com- 


Califomia subscribers a bonus of 
more than $700 million during 
the next 10 years." 

Vukasin and Reagan's other 


missioner who has exhibited any two commissioners were not the 


independence of the present 
four is Thomas Moran, a San 
Diego attorney. 


least outraged. It was suggested— 
not entirely kindly—that they did 
not know what they were signing. 


Moran has written some sting- They are two loyal, but out of 


ing dissents, most notably when 
the Commission decided to al¬ 
low Pacific Telephone to claim 
accelerated depreciation for 
federal income tax purposes. 


work, former legislators, William 
Symons jr, and Vernon L, Stur¬ 
geon, onetime Republican state 
senators who were reapportioned 
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PROCION DYES 
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Permanent, washable, brilliant Suita¬ 
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WE WANT YOU TO JOIN OUR FAITH AS AN 

ORDAINED MINISTER 

with a rank of 

DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 

'‘Aiidye shall loom the truth and the troth shall make 
■you freeS**—John 8:32 

We warn men and women of all .iges t who believe as we do, to ’f] 

she holy search for Truih. Wt> believe that all men should seek Truth by .til 
just means. As one of our ministers you edit; 

1. Ordain others in our name. 

2. Set up your own church and apply for exemption from 
property and other faxes. 

3. Perform marriages and exercise all other ecclesiastic 
powers, 

4. Get sizeable cash grants for doing our missionary work, 

5. Seek draft exemption as one of our working missionaries* 
We can tell you how, 

6. Some transportation companies, hotels, theaters, etc., give 
reduced rates to ministers, 

GET THE WHOLE PACKAGE FOR $10.00 

Along with your Ordination Certificate, Doctor of Divlniiy and I,D, card, we II 
send you 12 blank form* so use when you wish to ordom others. Your ordina¬ 
tion is completely legal and valid anywhere in this country. Your money bite* 
whhcui quest ion if your package isn't everything you expect io bu- For -in 
additional $10 we will iend your Ordination and D. D. Certificates Mfluimdlv 
framed and glassed. 

Send To; MISSIONARIES OF THE NEW TRUTH 

Sox J393, Dept, ME, Evanston, Illinois 60204 
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(no frames' 
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TRANSCENDENTAL 

MEDITATION 


as taught 
by 

Maharishi 

Mahesh 


Yogi 



Transcendental meditation 
is a natural spontaneous 
technique which allows 
each individual to expand 
his mind and improve 
his life. 

Introductory meeting 

EVERY THURSDAY 8 PM 

Students’ International Meditation Socie¬ 
ty 2728 CtiarningWy.. Berkeley 94704 
548-1144 


HUMPH 
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original wedding rings 
custom made 
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1422 Grant Ave.. S.F. 
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Artyfacts 

Art supplies & gallery 
13 18 Grant * 982-8499 

[f we don't have it, we will! 


POSTER MAT 

For posters, gifts, souvenirs, 
accessories, papers, books, 
leather goods 

SPECIAL - Superman & 
Mickey Mouse T-shins 

1300 GRANT AVE. 


Imported Scandinavian Furniture 
Tenth Anniversary Sale 

Dining tables & chairs - buffets - hutches 
Rockers - recliners - swivel chairs 
Sofas & sleeper sofas - hitih & low back chairs 
Fabric and leather upholstery 
Bedroom furniture - area rugs - desks 

We arc open 12 noon to 6 P.M. and 7:20 to *) P.M. and often later. 
But never in the morning and never on Sunday. 

TFRMS AVAILABLE 



1228 Grant Ave. (at Columbus) phone 781-7S41 San Francisco 
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EDISON UNO: the most outspoken Grand juror 
since Henry North exposed Candlestick Park in 1958, 

Uno,, ,41,, .Assistant Dean of Students at the Univ¬ 
ersity of California Medical Center*,, a Japanese 
American who was interned with his parents for four 
and a half years during WWH.* . lives at 515 9th Ave. 

By Peter Petrakis and Bruce Brugmann 

GUARDIAN; In the Guardian of Dec, 24,1968, we 
said: "San-Francisco's Grand Juries no more represent 
a cross-section of this city than do the board of direc¬ 
tors of the Bank of America or the afternoon clientele 
of the steam room at the Olympic Club. A Guardian 
investigation into the composition and complexion of 
the city's Grand Jurors from 1960 to 1968 shows that 
they are grossly discriminatory and unrepresentative, 
economically, socially and ethnically* 11 Do you think 
this is still the case? 

UNO: Definitely, I think you hit it right on the 
head■ Except you missed sex, 

G: How was the composition of this yearns Grand 
jury reflected in its recommendations and actions? 

U: It followed the pattern that you had found in your 
early investigation. 1 will say this much, however* I 
think this past Grand Jury made some progress—on the 
Muni Railway, the controller and treasurer's office, 
redevelopment and the Health Department. But the 
Jury did not come out against jail conditions. It did 
not come out against the court system. 

G: What was it like being the Grand Jury 
"maverick? 11 

U: Well, It was very frustrating, when you consider 
that this past year's jury had only two minority mem¬ 
bers out of 19 people. I was the only one who repre¬ 
sented an ethnic minority. No blacks, no poor people, 
no young people. Only one woman. 

The Grand Jurors were a very fine group of people, 
but their attitudes, as 1 observed them, were that they 
had been given a tremendous 1 'honor. 11 1 looked at 
Grand Jury duty differently, as an instrument of par¬ 
ticipatory democracy where as one individual 1 might 
do something to improve the lot of the average San 
Franciscan. 

G: In other words, to fulfill the original function 

of die Grand Jury. 

U; Right. And when you have those ideak, in 
contrast to notions of "prestige, 11 then you have con¬ 
flict. That conflict took the form of "He who wants to 
rock the boat is out of step. 11 On many decisions the 
voting was IS to 1, or maybe 15 to 3. 

G; The Grand Jury has two functions: The Inves¬ 
tigatory, or "watchdog" function over city depart¬ 
ments, and the criminal indictment function. Let's 
discuss each of them in turn. 

U: What has been referred to as the "conscience of 

the community" aspect of the Grand Jury's function is— 

I’d hate to call it a farce, but I must, for lack of a 
better term. Each member of the Grand Jury is made 
a chairman of one important committee, and he 
functions with two other fellow jurors to investigate a 
department. 

The investigation takes place, theoretically, all 
year long. The investigation Is done on your own time. 
You have no investigative staff. You have no exper¬ 
tise in the particular area you have been assigned. You 
don't know what you're looking for, because you're an 
amateur, and you're dealing with professionals who 
have been in the field for a long time and know how to 
answer and field questions. 

The customary practice is for you to make an ap¬ 
pointment with a department head. He'll be very nice, 
and give you an hour of his time, tell you what his 
problems are, how his department has grown, what 
their department is doing. Maybe he'll give you last 
year's report. It's all very pleasant--this exchange of 
information. 

You have entre Into almost any facility within the 
jurisdiction of your committee—the Muni, the water 
department, schools. They are very cooperative. 

They will answer all your questions. They will dig out 
statistical material or anything else. 

But from a very realistic standpoint, you just don't 
have time to do the work thoroughly. You are really 
pressed for time, you have a deadline to meet. You 
look back at last year's report and see what they said. 

You look at the annual reports from the depart¬ 
ment's and see what they said, and you make some 
personal observations and try to draw a conclusion, 

Then you try to get your fellow committee members 
together to write a report. These reports are then sub- 


How can you be a 
grand juror ? the 

cop asked Ed 
Uno. 


mitted to the full jury for ratification, and normally 
the ratification is pretty routine. 

G: What part of your report came under question? 

Us The part about the growing lack of confidence 
in City Hall, on the part of large numbers of people* 
and the critical tone of the report* 

G: What sort of things did you have in mind? 

U: The fiscal problems of the city* problems of 

Crime, of welfare, of education, housing—all these 
social problems which are common to all cities. My 
point was that the average citizen in San Francisco is 
being short-changed because the big interests, the cor¬ 
porate interests, the special interests, are getting more 
for their dollars from City Hall than the average citizen. 

We have seen our taxes go up, living costs go up, 

The Muni fare went from 15 cents, to 20 cents, to 25 
cents. Parking has gone up. Garbage collection rates 
have gone up 30%. Add all this up, plus the sales tax, 
plus the property tax. The bite is being put on the 
little man who can't afford it. 

G: You mentioned the corporate Interests. In what 

way do you feel that the corporate interests have bene- 
fitted more than the ordinary citizen? 

U: On a clear day, just look downtown at the sky 

line* Drive across the bridge at night and look at the 
neon signs and the lights of the tall office buildings 
over 25 stories high. Look at the high rise apartments 
that are going into the Western Addition. Look at the 
condominiums. Look at the Fontana. Look at the 
huge apartments on Nob Hill and Russian Hill* 

The average person cannot live in such places. We 
are catering to a very exclusive clientele. Show me 
the average man who can live down in the Golden 
Gateway. There are a lot of old time San Franciscans 
who just don't like to go downtown anymore. It's too 
congested, too expensive. It's filled with office build¬ 
ings. 

G: Nor does it make money* Does any special 

committee of the Grand Jury have the responsibility to 
investigate the things you have enumerated? 

U: That would be the committee studying redevelop- 

ment. 

G: We mentioned in our story of two years ago that 

"the Grand jury churned up familiar terrain. .It con¬ 
demned welfare chiselers, supported freeways, touted' 
skyscrapers, lauded the police and fire departments, 
and Ignored all kinds of basic city problems. " Is this 
the same thing today? 

U: Yes, these are the kinds of things the Grand Jury 

should be investigating. I don't think we would have a 
Candlestick Park, or an Embarcadero Freeway, or the 
dislocation of people caused by redevelopment, if the 
Grand Jury, and the elected officials were really con¬ 
cerned with what was happening to our city. 

The things that I have said, and the things that I 
have criticized, are the same things that the people 
who are now in office said at the time they were run¬ 
ning for office, I guarantee you, that if you went 
back and checked the record, Mr, Alioto was saying 
"We've gotta roll back the taxes. We've gotta do this. 
We've gotta do that," 

G: Your surprise visit to the county jail made a lot 

of news. How did your fellow Grand Jurors react? 

U: I was reprimanded because I did not follow pro¬ 

tocol. But I knew r that if I had followed protocol, the 
question of conditions in the county jail would have 
died within the chambers of the Grand Jury. I didn't 
do what they accused me of—"grandstanding, " 

I pointed out that the 209 prisoners who had signed a 
petition listing a number of grievances were being 
totally ignored. Just a week before there had been a 
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prison riot in New York, and 1 didn't want a similar 
thing happening here in San Francisco. I felt it was 
incumbent on me to go see the truth. 

It was a valuable experience, and 1 hope that future 
Grand Jurors will do the same kind of thing--not only 
in the jail, but in the county hospital, in the welfare 
offices, in the office of the board of supervisors. J've 
been in the supervisors offices during the noon hour and 
found only one person there to answer three phones 
that were ringing. 

To a Citizen many of these things are very offensive. 
I had a very bitter experience in front of city hall 
where a policeman became very belligerent with me. 
We almost had a confrontation. I drove up one night 
early in April to the parking area reserved for Grand 
Jurors, 

This policeman saw me drive up and he waved me 
off, saying "You can't park there. 11 I said, "Sir, I'pi 
a member of the Grand Jury, 11 He looked at me and 
said, "Oh no you're not. Don't try and fool me", or 
words to that effect. I was going to show him my 
identification, but he said, "Get the hell out of here. 
You're not a member of the Grand jury. We know all 
the members." 

G: Did you get bis name or badge number? 

U: Oh, sure. As I got out of the car, he came 

up to me and at this point I said, "What is your badge 
number?" He was close enough so that I could see his 
badge number, and I wrote it down* 

He then began to realize that he had made a mis¬ 
take, because he knew the average citizen wouldn't 
bluff him in that way* So, he looked at my card and 
saw that I had a Grand Jury pass. I said, "Sir, it's 
very impolite of you to wave me off that way, 11 He 
said, "Well, you don’t look like a Grand juror*" I 
said, "I've been coming here every Monday night, 

W hether I look like one or not, I would hate to think 
that you approach any citizen or ajay visitor who comes 
to San Francisco in the manner you did." 

He wasn't even apologetic about it. I told him, 
"You'll hear about it, I have your badge number, " 

Well, as soon as I got into the City Hall, I quickly 
wrote down the exact words that he had used and doc¬ 
umented the whole things. That evening I W'rote a 
letter to the Police Commission, the Chief of Police, 
the Mayor, the Board of Supervisors ^-to everybody 
and his brother* 

I received a letter from the Chief, saying the matter 
was under investigation, a letter from Mrs* Feinstein, 
saying it was under investigation and that she had 
assurances from the Chief that everything would be 
done to look into the matter. 

About a week later a It. Shaughnessy came to see 
me at my office* "Pm here investigating the inci¬ 
dent you reported. 11 

I asked him, "Have you talked to the officer?" 

"Yes, he's confirmed everything you said In your letter 
of complaint. " I said, "Then there's no question that 
he was wrong* " 

He said, "Well, you have to understand that, you 
know, you really don't look like a Grand Juror* First 
of all you're Oriental* What kind of car do you have?" 

I said I have a '63 Rambler, Well, he said. Grand 
Jurors usually have large cars—Buicks, Cadillacs — 
late model cars. And he said, "And you have long 
hair, don't you?" I said, "Yes, my sideburns axe a 
little long*" 

He said, "Well, the average Grand Juror doesn't 
have hair like that* How old are you?" 1 said, "For¬ 
ty-one," "Well, " he said, "The average Grand juror 
is considerably older. And you weren't wearing a tie, 
were you?" 

1 said, "No, I was wearing a turtleneck, I never 
wear a tie." And he said, "Well, you can't blame 
that officer for not believing you were a Grand Juror, 

because, look, you don't have a recent model car, 
you're young, you have long hair, and you don't wear 
a necktie, \Vbat other conclusion could he have that 
you were not a member of the Grand Jury?" 

1 said, "Lieutenant, I have a great respect for po¬ 
lice officers* My brother was a Sergeant in the Los 
Angeles Police Department for 22 years. He was the 
first Japanese-American to serve in the Metropolitan 
Police Department, 

"I almost became a police officer myself. I know 
what a good police officer is. How can you expect the 
public to have any respect for that blue uniform and 


















You are Oriental, 
you don’t have a big Cadillac, 
you have long hair and you 
don’t wear a necktie. 


badge you wear, when you do good work and it takes 
just one f pig* to mess up your image? 11 

G: What was his reaction? 

U: His reaction, after he found out I was very 

sincere, that my brother was a police officer, that I 
wasn r t a radical or anti-police, was "You have a point 
there * The job is becoming difficult because of our 
image - M 

To this day, and tills was back at least seven months, 
I have not received a written report as to the dispo¬ 
sition of my complaint. 

G; This incident is certainly consistent with the 
theme of your Grand Jury report on the insensitivity of 
City Hall. 

U: Right. If this happened to me, as a member 

of the Grand Jury, imagine what happens to the poor 
individual who doesn ! t have this status* 

G: What happened when you mentioned this to 

the rest of the Grand Jury? 

U: After 1 had reported the incident to the various 

officials and nothing had happened, 1 got the message 
from the Grand Jurors. It was, "Why go through all 
of this when nothing is going to happen? It’s just an 
exercise in futility." Even though it was brought up, 
and a copy of my complaint had gone to the foreman, 
nothing was done * 

Gt Then the reaction of the Grand Jury was in 
effect, "You can't fight City Hall. " 

U: That's right. I'm speculating now, but I am 

wondering what would have happened to some other 
Grand Juror who happened to be white. Maybe they 
- would have done something and gotten instant results. 

I don't know. I got the feeling that "If we don't say 
anything, as a quiet Asian, Ed's just going to let things 
slide, and we can soon forget about it. " 

G: This incident wasn't taken into account in the 

Grand Jury’s report on the Police Department? 

XJi No, 

G: What about similar incidents between police 

and the community? Were they taken up by the 
committee that studied the Police Department? 

U : You know, even my well-publicized, unex¬ 

pected visit to the county jail was not even referred to 
in the jail report * 

G: What other reports were you critical of? 

U: I was fortunate in having some inputs into the 

report on the court system. We ended up recommend¬ 
ing that the court system study the possibility of hav¬ 
ing night courts, as other cities have done, to help 
working people and reduce the backlog of court cases. 

I would have liked to have made some suggestions 
as to who composes the sheriff's posse, how it is se¬ 
lected, what do they do, how are they paid* 

I would have liked to have made an inquiry into the 
coroner's jury, how is the jury selected, do they in¬ 
vestigate questionable homicides, especially when 
minority persons such as blacks are shot down* 

Does the coroner give it a rubber stamp and say 
"justifiable homicide?" Or are they investigated to the 
fullest extent possible? These are areas where it is so 
easy to cover up* How many prisoners die in jail? 

They tell me no prisoners die in jail. They are always 
delivered out to General Hospital, dead on arrival. 

G: There's no machinery for assessing each case? 

U: It could happen to you. Someone could die in 

the jail and nobody would know under what circum¬ 
stances* 

1 had enough trouble trying to get my own report 
through. If I made too many waves with other people's 
reports, they would retaliate by ripping my report 
apart so badly that you wouldn't recognize it, 

G: Is that a big problem on the Grand jury--where 

people go easy on other people's reports in order to 
protect their own? 

U; Well, that's just human nature. Before my 
report came along there must have been a dozen re¬ 
ports that were automatically approved and adopted. 

I thought, "Beautiful! If that's the way it's going to 


work, no sweat. Just put it up there and they'll ap¬ 
prove it . " __ _ 

So 1 didn't make too many suggestions, other than 
the one about the courts and those three suggestions in 
the police report. But these were reasonable requests, 
ones that were not revolutionary or radical, and winch 
would not upset the chairman or the committeemen. 

I think they saw I was sincere and was making 
positive suggestions. There's a sort of unwritten rule 
that "You do your thing, and I'll do mine. " 

G: Were any of the Grand Jury committees enter¬ 

tained by any of the city agencies they were inves¬ 
tigating? 

U: The only one I know about is the three day 

junket the jurors took up to Hetch Hetchy an 
Yosemite National Park, 

G: The whole Grand Jury? 

U; Right* The whole Grand jury, the court 
attaches and the judges themselves. 

G: What is the purpose behind that junket? 1 

could understand the utilities committee going there 
because it's in line with their function. That would 
be official business. Why bring the whole grand jury, 
the court attaches and the judges along on something 
that is properly the concern of the Grand jury utilities 
committee? 

U*. Well, this is a "fringe benefit." 

G: What goes on up at Hetch Hetchy? 

U: I don't know. I didn't go. But I heard they 

had a pretty good time, Excellent food, drinking, good 
fellowship, firesh air, beautiful scenery. It was a 
real nice vacation, so I heard, 

G: Who paid for the food and the drinks? 

U: The city pays for the transportation, the food 

and lodging. The jurors have to provide for their 
liquor. Each juror was assessed for the beverages. 

G: What did the liquor bill come to for each juror? 

U: I believe it was in excess of $20 per juror. 

G: Let's see* They were up there for three days 

and there was $20 per juror. That would buy 3 or 4 
fifths of whiskey, or 2 fifths of real good whiskey for 
each guest, over the three-day period. It sounds like 
a pretty hard-drinking Grand Jury. How many city 
officials were involved with the Grand Jury in this 
expedition? 

U; Oh, I don't know* I think maybe 8 or 10. 
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G: Is this traditional? I wonder if there is a whole 

series of junkets to Hetch Hetchy for other city officials 
besides the Grand Jury? 

U: Yes, I think so. I've heard they even have a 

full-time cook up there, and a system of reservations 
for the facilities* 

G: Do you think this junketeering to Hetch Hetchy 

has any influence on the report the Grand Jury makes 
on the Public Utilities Commission? 

U: I think this sort of thing would make it difficult 

to write a critical report on the Hetch Hetchy project— 
when the target of the investigation is providing you 
with a paid vacation. 

G: Let's talk about the Grand Jury's function of 

bringing in criminal indictments. 

U: I think it's becoming public knowledge that in 

this aspect the Grand jury is truly a rubber stamp. I 
think we heard 140 cases* We returned 139 indictments* 
We only turned down one, which I think clearly shows 
we were a rubber stamp. It's all so prearranged, and 
so one-sided and it's almost a mechanical function, 

G; Why did they bring 140 to you instead of just 
going ahead and prosecuting? Did they have to bring 
them to you? 

U: No* You see, the whole criminal indictment 

procedure is just a short circuit. Instead of going to 
the municipal court and having a preliminary hearing, 
selection of attorneys, legal argument and all that, 
the prosecutor camise the Grand Jury indictment pro¬ 
cedure to go directly into Superior Court, It makes it 
easier fo the prosecutor, There's po argument from 
the defense, In fact, we never see the accused* 

There is no cross examination* It's all very one-sided* 

G: Is there anything that precludes the Grand Jury 

investigating itself, or the criminal indictment sys¬ 
tem, or the court system? 

tJ: I don't think so. I think we have an obligation 

to look at the whole system of criminal justice and the 
Grand Jury system itself. I recall saying to my fellow 
Grand Jurors, "We should investigate ourselves before 
we investigate any other department. People who live 
in glass houses shouldn't throw stones. " I even made a 
formal proposal back in August that we write a report 
on ourselves before doing any other reports* 

G: Did you get any support with that proposal. 

U: The foreman, Raymond Hackett, thought it 

was a good suggestion, but it never got off the ground. 

G: The implication of all you've said is that the 

Grand jury lacks guts. Is that just this year's Grand 

jury, or do you include the previous juries? 

U: I think it's a tradition in the Grand Jury. 1 

think a famous quotation is appropriate here: "All 
that is necessary for evil to triumph is for good men 
to do nothing " If the Grand Jury had that kind of a 
spirit it would be magnificent. I would like to see all 
19 Grand Jurors do some of the things I did. 

Imagine 19 individual surprise visits to the county 
jail, health department, police department, Muni car 
barn* Or several Grand jurors walking out when the 
district attorney brings in a fragile case for indictment. 
Or having a Grand Jury with the guts to say, the whole 
truth, nothing but the truth. 


Here they are, folks! 



Ten members of the Grand jury* a judge and five members of the PUC staff pose outside the city^s VIP 
Hetch Hetchy lodge In Yosemite National Park* The three day weekend trip cost the HJC $1,600. r 
Back row (standing, left to right): Jim Leonard (FUC P, R, man), Howard Grant (Hetch Hetchy engineer), 
George Livermore (GJ), unidentified, Mike Tamany, Gene Cervelli (GJ), Oral Moore (Hetch Hetchy gen*, 
mgr*), Superior Court Bailiff, Harry Green (GJ), William Flynn (GJ), WilMam Welsh (GJ), William Greene 
(GJ), Bob Baldocchi (Court reporter), Rudolph Arfeten (GJ), Rino Bei (HH engineer), Wesley F. Getts (HH 
engineer). Front row (from left); Gary Hegre (HH employe), Gustav Knecht (GJ), Carl Allen (Superior Court 
Judge), Hrant AvaMan (GJ), George Sanderson (GJ)* (See editorial, p, 20.) 
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The intern strike at SF general hospital 


Was it ‘unprofessional’ 
or was it ‘the first professional 
thing the interns ever did?’ 

By Marie Guiilemin and 
Chester Hartman 

Why did interns strike at San about. We spent several days 


Francisco General Hospital? In 
their list of 110 grievances and 
demands, the interns gave 
plenty of reasons: 

*The Hospital often runs out 
of routine supplies as well as 
vital material such as x-ray 
film and penicillin... 

* Patients must wait three to 
five hours for emergency tests 
and x-rays, a week or longer for 
scheduled procedures... 

^Medical records get lost be¬ 
cause of personnel shortages and 
n is management... 

*The gynecology service has 
had a staff cutback although 
there are more than twice as 
many patients this year as last. 

On and on the list goes: as 
we go to press, a young mother 
reports that her baby died after 
the hospital refused to treat her 
baby. 

Even the city's assistant public 
health director calls the Hospit¬ 
al "a wreck. " Nearly everyone 
agrees things there are bad, yet 
no change comes. Certainly, 
die four day strike produced no 
change, except a crash clean¬ 
ing job and the replacement of 
plastic knives and forks with tin 
silverware . 

The really interesting ques¬ 
tions are why die strike failed, 
Lind how change might come 


at the Hospital talking with 
people to get some answers. 

The interns feel outrage —in 
part because they see more of 
the Hospital than most others, 
in part because they are ideal¬ 
istic and represent die first 
FSM generation of interns. 

They demand the Hospital giv.e 
its patients—all poor, black, 
brown, yellow and often alco¬ 
holic--first rate medical care, 
with dignity. 

But they are also one-year 
transients in the Hospital. 

They are inexperienced at or¬ 
ganizing and running a strike. 
They work 80-100 hours a week. 
And although they call them¬ 
selves ’’slaves", they are also 
middle-class " doctors " widi 
background, status and future 
which places diem well apart 
from other workers in the Hos¬ 
pital. 

Most of all, they are vulner¬ 
able to pressure — from their 
professors, chiefs of service and 
Hospital administrators. They 
were threatened widi firing, 
loss of residencies, endangering 
their future careers, and after 
a few days they broke ranks and 
gave in. 

As one intern put it, becom¬ 
ing a doctor is "a career ego 
trip that most of us have had 


ever since we were kids", and a 
large number just weren't about 
to risk blowing it. The Hospital 
and UC Medical School, which 
appoints the interns, used all 
die strike-breaking tactics of 
old-time factory owners. 

They called in outside assis¬ 
tance, transferred interns from 
other U.C, affiliated hospitals 
and tried to give the public the 
impression that the interns 
were expendable. 

Many others at the Hospital 
feel powerless and apadietic. 

The nurse who showed us a dead 
cockroach and a wheel chair 
that sells as an antique on upper 
Grant Ave. wants to go home 
after work where she holds 
another job; housewife. Lower 
level male employes do work 
which leads nowherej for many 
it’s a second job. 

The unions which represent 
most of die Hospital workers 
are more interested in "bread 
and butter issues" than medical 
care. The interns didn't give 
them enough advance notice 
anyway, and so gave them an 
excuse to ignore the strike. 

The Workers Defense Com¬ 
mittee at die Hospital attempted 
a coalition with the interns and 
die Centro de Salud free clinic. 
Their expanded demands had to 
do widi job security, hiring and 
upgrading of Third World work¬ 
ers, translators and patient ad¬ 
vocates. The administration re¬ 
fused to recognize the coalition, 
A large era portion of die work¬ 
ers are civil service "temporar¬ 
ies" and fear losing dieir jobs if 
they take militant action. The 
system also saves the Hospital a 


Does a reasonable man want to 
burn the Guardian and hang 
Bruce Brugmann? 



4 The underground press passes the most 
important test for American newspapers; aft¬ 
er reading one. a reasonable man would w ant 
to hum his copy and hang the editor. 

He has the same reaction to both species 
of puhlh ation because the underground pa¬ 
per is the mirntr image of your ordinary met¬ 
ropolitan daily ♦ True, the short-haired press 
is less lurid. I ts older readers prefer dots in 
the middle of their four-letter words and a hit 
of cloth on their naked girls , 

But the formula for both is the same: sew 
crime , gossip, had writing, inaccuracy, stand¬ 
ardized thrills and spills for readers who're 


presumed to he idiots. Above and below 
ground, the news columns are used to further 
their owners' polith s. The unde*rgnutnd press 
is indeed daddy's child. 

As in overground journalism there are 
among the subterraneans a minority of good 
ones. The Great Speckled Bird in Atlanta. 
The Bay Guardian in San Francisco and , in 
i V ew- England, T h e A7 // / n e Ti m e s a re t h e 
underground equivalents to The New York 
Times and The Wall Street Journal. These 
three* small* unorthodox papers carry stories 
on a wide variety of topics that the straight 
press in their part of the country is either too 
corrupt, too timid or too unprofessional to 
print. 

At their best, underground papers have 
been a true alternative medium giving us in¬ 
formation w e couldn't get elsewhere: at their 
worst they've served as caricatures to show 
us how had the straight press can he7 

(Nicholas Von Hoffman on CBS 60 minutes) 
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good deal of money, 

U,C. seems to be primarily 
interested in teaching and re¬ 
search, with patient care a poor 
third in its priorities. The City, 
the interns feel, is no more 
interested in caring for the poor 
who use the Hospital, 

Although the Hospital's costs 
rise each year, the City's con¬ 
tribution has remained fairly 
constant; grants and medical 
care programs make up the 
difference. 

What about the future? The 
interns are still active . The 
strike co-chairmen were 
reelected at a recent meeting. 
They wrote the Hospital Ad- 
nrinistration stating they had 
ended their strike because of 
inti mi d atio n, not be c aus e 
they had dropped their demands 
or because of the Hospital's 
few feeble promises for reform. 

They plan further direct 
work actions to correct specific 
grievances, a possible law suit 
on behalf of patients to im¬ 
prove medical care, commun¬ 
ication with next year's intern 
group and perhaps another 
strike in the Spring, 

Their leadership also realizes 
the need for alliances if change 
is to come about. Sixty out of 
2,400 employes aligned against 
a major medical-university - 
municipal bureaucracy is a 
losing paro position* 


The "new breed" of doctor is 
very different from die arro¬ 
gant, cl ass-conscious interns 
of 10, S, even 2 years ago. 

But they are still a well-defined 
part of die Hospital's and pro¬ 
fession's rigid pecking order* 

The older doctors, those with 
power at the Hospital and Med¬ 
ical School, are frightened bv 
the ideas, actions and appear¬ 
ances of the newcomers. The 
newcomers aren't really sure 
where their allegiances lie* 

Was their strike and attempt 
at alliance "unprofessional" as 
dieir superiors claimed? Or was 
the strike, as one nurse put it, 
"the first professional thing they 
had ever done"? 

Sau Francisco General Hos¬ 
pital, it is important to realize, 
is no aberration. Similar and 
worse conditions exist at muni¬ 
cipal hospitals across the count¬ 
ry and widi medical care in 
general. 

The problem is die profit sys¬ 
tem in medicine, a $62 billion 
a year industry. It is die AMA, 
^vllich has opposed free polio 
vacine, Red Cross blood banks 
and national healdi insurance . 

It is a system which, despite 
our affluence and technology, 
leaves us 18th in the world in 
infant mortality rates. San 
Francisco General Hospital is 
only a symptom of die Amer¬ 
ican Disease, 

o 



Eddie Heider 

Continued front page 15 
erablc .people, there's no way in 
die world you can correct your¬ 
self but take it with you. 

A mayor like that, he calls 
himself ;i Catholic, he may be 
a Catholic, but he's not living 
like a Catholic. You don't hurt 
poor people, when you hurt poor 
people you're condemned to go 
somewhere, 

You know, if I'd known the 
lawyers before, 1 would have 
been in that hotel yet, and diey 
never would have tore it down. 
Because I don't care, let them 
tear everything down, but find 
a place for the people to sleep 
before you tear them down. 
Don't put people in the street. 

Why didn't diey leave that 


JOHN V. McELHENEY 
Insurance Broker 
841-5886 

2140 Shottuek Avenue 
Berkeley, Ca. 94704 


alone the way it was? Big busi¬ 
ness, big business grabbing the 
land for dieir own use. They 
can't fool me one bit. You know 
what diey told me? Don't go to 
city hall, you can't fight city 
hall, I'm not going to city hull 
to beat city hall, I'm going to 
city hall to get my justice, 

People don't realize* We're 
supposed to be so far advanced 
right now. So far as I'm con¬ 
cerned, all the years I been 
here, we're going backwards. 
Going back to the stone age like 
cannibals. 

And if those guys don't wise 
up - Alioto and Reagan and 
them - there's going to be a 
revolution in tills country in die 
next five years. You know, if 
you're a lion, and you can back 
a little mouse way into the cor¬ 
ner - you can push him back 
and back. But when he finally 
can't go back anymore, he's go¬ 
ing to fight and scratch, That's 
what's going to happen here, 


Good Bye 
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For thousands of men like thesej 

There's no room in the skyscrapers 


Interviews by Marsha Berzon Photos by Michael Bry 

Redevelopment takes over the old hotels the old hotels and erecting the "Yerba Buena 

solIt h of Market and harasses the old men who Center"—new hotels, new office-buildings, 

rent rooms there for $30* * .$40,, * $55 a month, new tourist centers* 


to get out* 

Where are they going to go, these old men? 
There's no room for them in Redevelopment's 
vision of the future, no room in the new sky¬ 
scrapers, no more $30 rooms* They don't want 
to go to the Tenderloin, 

To some men, Redevelopment pays a subsidy 
for new rooms, but only for two years* But then, 
perhaps, the men are supposed to be dead. 

Other men, who do not live south of Market, 
want the land there* It is close to downtown, 
they can make a lot of money by tearing down 


hi past issues (notably April 17, 1970) the 
Guardian has detailed what corporations and in¬ 
dividuals stand to make the money ...Standard 
Oil, Del Monte, Pacific Telephone, Benjamin 
Swig, Crocker Citizens Bank...it's the same 
familiar list, the same familiar story: 

The Redevelopment Agency simply functions 
to le^timize this transfer from the powerless to 
the powerful. 

Last Apdl, Stanley Wiegel, a federal judge, 
said of Yerba Buena: 


".. .the housing act of 1949 (was) to elimin¬ 
ate blight and provide a 'decent 1 home and 
suitable living environment for every American 
family. 

"The statue makes it abundantly clear that 
Congress intended residents of blighted areas to 
be beneficiaries, not victims, of urban renewal* 

Some of Wie gel's recent decisions curb 
some of Redevelopment's worst abuses* But 
the following pictures (by Michael Bry) and 
words (by some of the men themselves) testify 
to the continuing reality: 

The only "beneficiaries" are the rich, the 
only "victims" are the poor* 



‘Got to go live under the bridge’ 


Eddie Hider - 64.. .resident 
of the South of Market for 14 
years * * .relocated from the 
Argus Hotel to the Tenderloin, 
August, 1970.. * former prize¬ 
fighter, stevedore, warehouse¬ 
man, ni glit—w atchm an,. * 

- ® © * 

I'm an adopted son, I was 
brought here when I was nine 
months old and I've never left 
San Francisco since, outside of 
making a few trips on a ship 
going to Alaska, I was living in 
North Beach and in one place 
the woman adopted me* 

I sold newspapers all through 
San Francisco, 1 never went to 
school. When I was nine years 
old, she passed away. Then I 
was all out on my own, I had to 
make my own living. 

When 1 was about ten years 
old, the police took me to ju¬ 
venile, off the streets, They 
took me and put me in St, Vin¬ 
cent's across the bay* It was 
worse tlian a prison. They had 
brothers there, and they were 
mean, real mean. 

Anyhow, that's where I 
learned to fight. People from 
the outside used to come there, 
watch us. So a fellow got inter¬ 
ested in me, I was 15. He got 
me out of there and he put me 
to fighting. 

And I fought under different 
names, sometimes two times a 
week* For nothing* In them 
days, if you got $150, by the 
time your manager gave you 
something, you had $10 or $15* 

I fought 12 years, I had 139 or 
something fights. You know, the 
doctor told me, Eddie, you 
better quit fighting or you're go¬ 
ing to wind up in a nuthouse. 

Oh, I used to get beat up had, 
but I used to like to fight, that's 
all I knew. I never learned a 
trade* 

I was living in the Argus ho¬ 
tel for 14 years, I paid $45 a 
month for both of us, my bud¬ 
dy and me. I'm like a father to 
him, because when I met him I 
was in want, and he gave me 
bread or something. 

When someone help me, I 
really appreciate him* I won't 
go on welfare, never been on 
welfare in my life, because 
there's people that need welfare, 
they got problems down there* 

So here's what happened to 
the best of my knowledge. Re¬ 
development said everyone's 
got to move out of here, you _ 
got to move out of here In 90 
days, A couple of weeks went 
by, then we get a phone call to 
come down to Redevelopment* 
They had a girl there, Betty, 
She said we're going to try to 
find you someplace to live * 

She says, let me make a phone 
call. Then she says,, oh, too 
much money, $140. So she 
said, why don't you and Leon¬ 
ard try to find a place. 


So we went. We walked, we 
had no transportation. That was 
on a Sunday, We walked, we 
walked, the places we looked 
at were $180, $200 a month. 
Monday morning, I went down 
there, told her all the rents 
were too much. She said, don't 
worry, we'll find you a place. 

So we went on and on. So 
finally, Betty, she quit* And 
she told me before she quit? this 
job makes me sick. I hope I 
never see my Mom in her glory 
if Pm lying. 

Finally I got a letter from the 
Housing Authority, Never been 
there in my life. The lady inter¬ 
viewed us, she said, yeah I got 
your file, Mr, Hider, So she 
pulled out the file, and she says, 
oh, we got a good place for you* 

I s ays fine * $180 a month, l 
says, you speaking to me or 
somebody back here? I blew my 
top, that's the fust time. I says 
boy, you people ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves, and we 
walked out* 

I'll tell you when I got beat 
up, I had a little dog, a girl, 
oh, how we loved that girl. One 
day I took her out for a walk, 
and while I was out I saw the 
mailman coming* So I thought 
^maybe I got a letter. There's a 
guy that lives here now, he used 
to be a prizefighter too. 

He had a check, old-age pen¬ 
sion check* And the guy behind 
die desk, he was working for Re¬ 
development and weighed around 
200 pounds. He's telling the old 
man. I'm not going to give you 
a check until you move out. 

I told him, why don't you give 
that man his check, you're not 
supposed to hold back govern¬ 
ment mail* He said, I want Mm 
out of here* I said to Mm, you 
gfve that man his check please. 
So he gave him his check* But 
then he told me, you better 
mind your business Eddie. So I 
walked away* 

Then I started talking to the 
old men In the lobby* I says, 
don't move until they find a 
place for you, don't let them 
throw you out on the street* And 
^rl, as God is above me, sud¬ 
denly, bingo! I wind up on the 
Boor, I was kicked, I was 
choked* and before I could even 

i 1 

talk and say I'd had enough, I 
was getting choked more. I went 
over and sat down, I was hurt, *. 
I was spitting blood. 

The policeman came in, he 
knew me because I used to work 
in the hot dog place across the 
street. So the policeman says, 
Eddie, go home, 1 know these 
people, I heard a lot of bad 
things about them, the Redevel¬ 
opment people* So I went home, 
Tliree weeks 1 couldn't get out 
of bed, every time I breathe it 
was like somebody was sticking 
a knife into me* 

Finally we got to the critical 
point: "Everyone's got to move 


out of here * 11 And I s ays I 
haven't got anyplace to go yet. 
"You've got to get out, or we're 
going to get the sheriff to put 
you out* If you don't get out, 

I'm going to put a padlock on 
your door." 

Pope, he's the head guy down 
there. He says, don't worry 
about nothing* We'll find you a 
place, just sign tiie papers. What 
a fool 1 was* I never had to sign 
papers in my life, not even 
when I was fighting, 

I signed my life away. They 
promised me $1,000 lumpsum 
and $80 moving expenses. But 
they violated the contract, now 
they give me $41 a month. You 
know what the alibi was: you 
don't know how to manage mon- 
'ey* like I'm a little kid* And 
I only got six more checks and 
then all I'll get is $54 social 
security. 

When the checks disappear, 
then what? I pay $100 a month 
here* My buddy was to leave, 
and I expect Mm to leave, how 
am I going to manage? Got to 


go live under die bridge. Well, 
there it is. That's the injustice 
they're doing to the people. 

Another thing. They told us 
we were only going to be here 
three mondis and then they'd 
find us another place* But not 
even a telephone call, not a 
letter, nothing. One man came 
here from die Redevelopment. 
And he measures the room, this 
way and that w ay * He says, too 
small for two people to live in. 
But that's all I ever heard. 

Most of die people who moved 
out of my hotel are scattered 
around like animals * And this is 
die worst district I could live in* 
They've been fights, guns, bul¬ 
lets fired out* 

R’ortitues all night long along 
the street. The old place was 
like living in a palace* The peo¬ 
ple there, they're old people, 
people that don't want to be 
bothered no more. They call It 
skid row. This here, I couldn't 
find a name for this place around 
here. 

Hie Redevelopment Agency, 


them people are bad people. 

You know lyhat they do, when 
people come downstairs: yes sir. 
How are you, sir. But I got the 
devil part of them, I know the 
devil part of diem, because X 
heard it with my own ears* 

It wasn't no dream, or nothing t 
read out of a book or newspaper* 
They got the cover up of the 
Mayor. The mayor, I love the 
man, but 1 don't like what he's 
doing. He's doing a lot of wrong 
and he knows It. If I was the 
mayor of San Francisco or any 
place, I'd take care of die poor 
people, die poor people is what 
counts * Not the rich people, die 
rich people don't understand be¬ 
cause they have no experience * 
A hungry person is a person 
that suffers* A person diat ain't 
hungry, he ain't going to know 
what it’s all about. Impossible* 
Wrong is wrong and there's 
only two ways, there's nodring 
in between. And when you're 
wrong and you know you're 
wrong, and you're making mis- 

Con tinned on page !4 
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“I’ll stay here until the roof falls in” 


Don Caldwell - 66., , former 
a uto mo bl 1 e mech ani c . *, res i - 
dent of South of Market for 30 
years, ., one of three tenants 
still living in the Daton Hotel. 

* t t 

I been living here 10 years. 

In the same room. My little 
dog's all I got. I've had tins 
one two years* but I've had dogs 
all my life. They want me to 
move from one rat-trap to 
another, I don't go that route, 

I told them I wanted ground 


floor, comer room. They turned 
me down because of my little 
dog. 

They sent me to look at 
places in the Tenderloin, I've 
lived a pretty clean life. Down 
there, there's nothing but dope 
hounds and peddlers* and every¬ 
thing you can imagine is out 
there, I want to live until the 
lord calls me. 


I w ant to tell you something 
else. Redevelopment said my 
room was dirty, that's why I 
can't get a place in the new 
housing over there (Clementina 
Towers, Redevelopment's 300 
units of housing in Yerba Buena). 
But I'm not going to put cold 
water on my tilings. 

They won't give you hot wa¬ 
ter, they won't put up any mon¬ 


ey for a new boiler, 

judge Weigel says* don't 
touch anybody South of Market 
unless they freely want to go. 
Don't push diem. But soon as 
they can get you out of dieir 
hair* the better. 

A higher up, a big shot* next 
to Herman (Justin Herman* Ex¬ 
ecutive Director of Redevelop¬ 
ment), he said that diere wasn't 


going to be any pets m that new’ 
building over there. They always 
have an alibi for a dog. But a 
dog won't go with a crayon in 
Ms moudi and mark up the walls 
like a kid does. 

You can't talk to them peo¬ 
ple * tliey're worse d^an die 
President. But 1 don’t care if 
they're big as a mountain or 
high as the sky, i'll stay here 
until the roof falls in. 
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Vou know what I call 

Justin Herman — ‘Old Injustice’ 


Harry Boisen - retired news- 
si per reporter * , * 74.. .based in 
an Francisco since World 
tfar II*..living in present room 
a Jessie Hotel for 7 years. 

* * • 

I was a newspaper tramp, 
ny work was very broad. I 
;on't know of any newspapers 
missed. I even wrote sob col¬ 
umns and advice to tire love- 
om, I was reporting from 
Dayton, Tennessee, when 
Clarence ©arrow w r as defending 
he guy on that monkey busi¬ 
ness, and I was in Korea with 
v4ac Arthur. 1 knew the Gener- 
d, of course* 

That big garage across the 
treet, when I first came here, 
hat used to be the Examiner, 
worked for them off and on, 

. had a great system: they'd 
lash a light, but if I didn't 
vant to do any work, I’d pull 
he curtain. There was a great 
>ld bunch then. 

To get to Redevelopment, 
lere's the way 1 look at it: the 
Jieory’s right- 1 think that a 
lot of people here, that if 
they’d been convinced that a 
really genuine effort was being 
made to provide buildings, what 
you might call industry of a 
sort, I think the whole attitude 
would have been different. 

This Redevelopment here’s 
been nothing but a real estate 
grab. Some of this space has 
been vacant for 11 years- Re¬ 
development's got the best at¬ 
torneys in the world, and they’ve 


oeen well-schooled* Soane of 
them come out of Boston like 
Justin Herman, You know what 
I call him - Old Injustice. 

The people here have no 
place to go, notiring’s been 
provided* 

Now you take me, for in¬ 
stance, it’s just a little thing. 

I have so much mail, see, I 
have a post-office box down at 
Battery at the Custom House. I 
can go right out here and catch 
a bus, take me right to the 
post-office- If I want to go up 
to Safeway, I can get a bus 
right over on Market Street 
Hi at'll take me anyplace* 

Now they’re talking about me 
living out there on Turk Street, 
even though 1 never applied for 
it. I couldn’t get anyplace from 
there - 

My efforts in fighting Redev¬ 
elopment have been directed 
toward getting the action in 
Washington, When there was a 
fire, 1 reported it to the Fire 
Department, to the Mayor, to 
the Redevelopment, to the City 
Policej besides to Washington 
and to the FBI. Next time we 
had a little fire, the first car 
here was the Battalion Chief, So 
you say it don’t help - it does 
help, see. Because I don’t make 
no bones about it. But this ex¬ 
priest testified at the trial that 
everyone at the Jesse got a re¬ 
duction for rent. Well, I didn't 
get any reduction. Naturally. 
Because I'm not on their side. 



“They’ll take 
your blanket” 


George Hasselbeck - 85 _ 

resident of South of Market r 
since the 1906 earthquake,*, 
former railroad worker, main¬ 
tenance man, third cook.** 
member of the Wobblies for 
over fifty years* , .living in his 
present room in the Knox Mo¬ 
tel, 17 years, 

# • • 

Tilings is changed* This used 
to be a two way street. When¬ 
ever people’d come, they'd al¬ 
ways hit Third and Market, and 
you’d always see who you was 
looking for right in this block* 
Now of late, the last two years, 
a lot of them’s disappeared. 

And Redevelopment, I see 
them hollering, but I don't see 
them doing anything. For the 
benefit of the worker. Where 
arc they putting him? They 
ought to fix up some place here, 
give them a first class condition 
to room in* 

To get out of this area would 
just triple the cost of living on 
me. My rent is $30 a month 
here, and wheh it jump up, I 
know it’ll be $50, $55. 

But I'm not -worrying what 
I’m going to do, I'm not cross¬ 
ing no river untill get to it, 

I come here on the bum, and I 
can get out of here on the bum* 
But I know it ain’t like years 
ago. You could sleep out, you 
could have blankets there, But 
you can’t do that now, because 
the other guys will rob you. 
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* But we 

had one last month right in my 
hotel, 

I believe that instead of 
moving people out of the area, 
they should build housing in 
the area for these people before 
they’re moved * And they 
should not be moved out of the 
area, back in the area, or any 
other area. They should re¬ 
main in the area wliile they're 

building for them. 

They got enough room to do 
everything they want to do in 
building. We had Governor 
Brown come in here and inves¬ 
tigate the whole matter, and 
he told the judge that he 
thought it W3s a crime to 
move the people out- Because 
all the places left in the city 
are inferior to the places we’re 
already living* 


Mends, 

Also, this Redevelopment 
uses both the newspapers in this 
town, which they control be¬ 
cause they’ve given them land 
and because they give them a 
lot of advertising- They control 
these newspapers and the TV 
and everything. They make out 
false statements and they twist 
. everything you say. The Chron¬ 
icle only comes down when 
they can get poison against us, 
Channel 7 came down and cut 
everything up so it sounds like 
I’m working for Redevelopment. 
The Examiner’s a little better. 
It’s dangerous to walk 
the streets- But along the area 
where 1 live, there's no danger* 
At least there wasn’t until Re¬ 
development came* I’ve been 
living here 40 years and we 


Unions are 
throwing us out 


Pete Mendelsohn - 64...re¬ 
tired merchant seaman.. .long- | 
time union organizer, ..resident 
of Yerba Buena area 40 years, 
living in the Westchester Hotel. 

• • • 

I was an oig aimer all the 
time while l f d been working as 
a merchant seaman - organiz¬ 
ing unions both here and in 
Honolulu, in foreign countries 
too. The last trip I made was 
in February, 1969* I had to 
quit on account of the disabil¬ 
ity, Redevelopment took over 
the hotel while I was out of 
town - 

I dunk it’s a criminal thing 
to take ;oici go up and tear all 
tins housing down and tell the 
people who been living in this 
area for all these years that 
hey have to go and move to 
another city or out of this city. 

Which is what they really 
want to do. They want to drive 
oil the working class and all 
die lower-middle-class out of 
die city * They got a book that 
tells you the whole shebang. 

You can buy die book, 

1 spent 30 years in one block 
there, between Market and 
Mission on Third Street, And 
naturally we make a lot of 
friends, and we may not even 
know each other by name* 

It's a type of area, you don’t 
ask people questions about where 
they come from, their birth, or 
anything. We’re just friendly 
on a Mendship basis. And we 
know each other like John or 
Pete or One-eyed Joe or Folack 
or Dago or something like that 
here . 

And we're all Mentis, and 
we usually can help each other 
in a lot of different ways . But 
if we were to be taken out of 
here and had to go even five 




blocks away to a different area, 
it would be the same as going to 
another country* We'd have to 
start all over again and try to 
make friends, and these days 
you can't make Mends like you 
did in diose days. 

This area was composed of the 
'jest working men in the West. 
Because you had all die seamen 
livid in this area, all die min¬ 
ers lived in this area, all the 
lumber-jacks. And we used to 
go out and work ail over the 
Nordiwest, 

And dien come back to San 
Francisco to stay- That's why 
you had an enormous number of 
hotels in this area* And die 
warehousemen stood here, and 
die longshoremen stood here. 
We're all single men, and we 
all 13ad something together . We 


aH talked about our adventures 
and everydiing else, we'd all 
plot what we’re gonna do. 

Some of us, besides our reg¬ 
ular work sometimes would do 
odier kinds of work. If I'm a 
seaman, I might go and do 
some mining sometimes, or I 
miglit go work in a lumber 
camp sometimes, when die 
seasons were slack in my field, 
and die odier guys did die same 
diing. And we got able to do 
these things because we were 
Mends. 

Now, it just tears you up. 
These men here, they were all 
good union members, And the 
leaders, men like Harry Bridges, 
diey’rc on the side of Redevel¬ 
opment, The people they're 
helping to throw' out, they're not 
enemies or anything, dxey'rc 
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Everybody may talk about 
integrating the Bay Area’s 
construction industry, 

but a new government 
report establishes firmly 
that no one really has been 
doing much about it. 

By Dick Meister 
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The proof, finally available 
in something besides the gener¬ 
alize r. and easily disputed ac¬ 
counts of often partisan obser¬ 
vers, comes in a survey which 
was conducted for the Federal 
Government by a State man¬ 
power analyst. 

James Neto, who works in 
San Francisco for the Human 
Resources Development Agency, 
examined 16 construction crafts 
in eight counties, in what was 
by far the most thorough survey 
of its kind ever taken locally, 

Neto found that, while min¬ 
ority people make up 23 per 
cent of tile population in the 
counties, they accounted for 
less than 16 per cent of the 
52, 000 construction workers in¬ 
volved, (Seven per cent were 
S pan is h -sum a me e, 6.4 per 
cent black and 2.4 per cent 
Oriental or American Indian,) 

Few Plumbers 

The survey also showed con¬ 
clusively that the minority wor¬ 
kers who are hired are concen¬ 
trate a ill the lesser-skilled, low¬ 
er-paying construction jobs. 
Minority workers, accounted for 
only a little more than 5 per 
cent of the journeymen plumbers 
and pipe Utters, for instance, but 
made up 34 per cent of the 
plasterers and cement masons. 
(Other reports have estimated 
the percentage to be even 
higher among general laborers, 
who were not included In this 
s urv e y o f era fts nie n ,) 

There weren't many si^ns, 
either, that the situation might 
i m prov e . In die a ppronticeslup 
training programs which Tire the 
only means of entry into the 
skilled construction jobs for 
many young minority workers, 
there were more than 4, 600 
trainees, but only about 750 or 
16 per cent were minority peo¬ 
ple, and they were concentrated 


in the same lower-level crafts 
as the minority journeymen. 

There was a higher preportion 
of minority workers &mong the 
11 helpers" who work in several 
of the crafts doing menial tasks 
for skilled journey men. But 
though more than one-fourth of 
the SOU or so "helpers" were 
from minority groups, there 
was no assurance—as there Is for 
apprentices—that they eventually 
would move into regular journey¬ 
men's work. 

The survey notes, in general . 
terms, that there are other 
training programs designed to 
help minority people get into 
the better construction jobs. But 
it provides no figures of any con¬ 
sequence on the number of pro¬ 
grams or on trainee enrollment. 

Nothing done 

The figures on minority work¬ 
ers would render figures on 
minority trainees virtually [joint¬ 
less anyway. For they show that 
almost nothing concrete has been 
accomplished by those training 
programs which have been high¬ 
ly touted by cp^tract&rs, union 
officials Lind officeholders in 
response to minority pressures. 

The survey also undermined 
the frequent excuse that not 
much can be done to improve 
the situation because there just 
aren’t enough construction jobs 
to go around. It estimated that 
the number of jobs in the 16 
crafts surveyed would increase 
by six per cent or 2,000 through 
1975, and that retirements and 
deaths would open another 4,4U0 
lobs over the period. 

The State survey was taken 
last fall and turned oxer to a 
three-man panel from the Office 
of Federal Contract Comp lance 
which held hearings in Sa i Fran¬ 
cisco in December to help deter¬ 


mine whether to extend the so- 
called Philadelphia Plan to the 
Bay Area* 

That's the plan, put into ef¬ 
fect in Ft lil ad el phi a in 1969, 
which requires contractors bid¬ 
ding on Federal contracts to 
guarantee to hire the same per¬ 
centage of minority workers in 
each of the particular construc¬ 
tion crafts as are in the local 
population generally. 

Other reports 

The State report was the most 
significant and the most com¬ 
prehensive presented to the Fed¬ 
eral panel, but it was not the 
only such report. 

Among others, there was a 
survey by the local office of 
the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development of the 76 
Bay Area contractors who were 
doing work fer the Federal 
agency. Only 6 per cent of the 
24, vOV workers hired by the 
contractors were black, accord¬ 
ing to the survey; 10 per cent 
were S panish-surn ame d a and 2 
per cent were Oriental or Amer¬ 
ican Indian. 

Si mi Hit findings were reported 
by representatives of the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare anti by Frank Quinn, 
regional director of the Federal 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, 

Those who presented the 
State report carefully avoided 
any recommendations on the 
possible imposition of a Phila¬ 
delphia Plan. But the locally- 
based Federal officials who 
presented the other reports gen¬ 
erally demanded that such a 
plan be imposed ce < cal 
builaers. 

Who’s to blame 

Clifton Jeffers, a black for¬ 
mer NAACP representative who 
now works for the Department 
of Housing and Urban D veiop- 
ment, said an imposed plan is 
necessary lo end the "pervasive 
discrimination^ which he saw 
revealed by the reports. 

Jeffers and other witnesses 
blameu unions and contractors 
alike. They charged that the 
unions purposely excluded 
minority workers and that the 
contractors further this^ discrim¬ 
ination by relying almost en¬ 
tirely on die unions lor their 
help. 

The contractors coula go to 
min orit^ gToup erganizatdons 
and elsewhere for their help, 
the witnesses noted, but refuse 
to do so for fear of strikes and 
other u-rion reprisal. 


These witnesses also urged the 
Justice Dc partment to sue the 
unions involved on charges that 
the "clear patterns of racial 
discrimination" shown by the 
surveys violate the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964* 

Plan needed 

Arthur Fletcher, the dynamic 
black Assistant Secretary of 
Labor who presided over the 
hearing, seemed to agree at 
least that a Philadelphia Plan 
shouiu be imposed. 

Fletcher said he had heard 
more than enougJi evidence to 
justify it, and noted that, while 
local unions and contractors pro¬ 
mised to develop their own vol¬ 
untary plans, such promises 
generally have been meaning¬ 
less. 

”We find that as long as a 
contractor doesn’t face goals 
and penalties, "Fletcher ob¬ 
served, "he takes the whole 
thing as a >okc, " 

The other black member of 
the panel, John Wilks, director 
of the Office of Federal Con¬ 
tract Compliance, also seemed 
to agree with the demand for an 
imposed Philadelphia Plan* He 
cited ids own finding, on a pre¬ 
vious survey tour, that job op¬ 
portunities for minority workers 
m the Bay Area "are virtually 
non-existent in the construction 
field. 11 

Empty warnings 

It’s true, too, that die San 
Franc is co -Oakland area had 
been one of the urban regions 
across the country which the 
Labor Department had singled 
out way back in February 1 , 1970, 
in a very well publicized gesture, 
as places where a Philadelphia 
Plan would be imposed if volun¬ 
tary Integration plans were not 
work cu out quickly. 

This stand was reiterated in 
Washington five months later, 
after a new Secretary of Labor 
took over and announced an 
"intensive summer program" 
aimed at getting compliance* 
Locally, it was reiterated reg¬ 
ularly by Federal officials who 
kept announcing that unions ;md 
contractors had better begin 
their own integration plans "or 
else, " 

Finally, voluntary plans, 
aimed at bringing the percen¬ 
tage of minority union members 
up to the percentage of minority 
people in the population within 
five years, began operating in 
Alameda Uounty and were 
Drought at least dose to oper¬ 
ation in several other Bay Area 
counties. But, largely because 
of union reluctance, there had 
been little more than talk in 
San Francisco. 

Hence, it seemed logical that 
a Philadelphia Plan would be 
imposed at last in San Francisco, 
It was long overdue according lo 
the Federal Gov m meat's own 
very strongly im a timetable, 
there finally was ri:m evidence 
that It was nee dee,, thanks to 
that unprecedented Stale survey, 
and Che Federal officials in 


char;/, of such L ings thought it 
shcui r done. 

Enter Alioto 

But along came Mayor Joseph 
Alioto of San Francisco, who 
seems to be always there to help 
when his construction union 
friends need him* He prevailed 
on the Government to delay 
action still longer. 

Three years ago, in one of the 
great overstatements of his car¬ 
eer, Alioto dec hired that a mod¬ 
est apprenticeship training pro¬ 
gram which the unions ha cl just 
set up meant "there will be fully 
integrated unions in San Fran¬ 
cisco from now on*" 

But now, while having to 
agree that this had not been 
quite so, the Mayor is certain 
that the unions are eager to 
work out something else that 
will do it, 

Alioto has in mind a plan 
that will account for "distinct¬ 
ive circumstances and condi¬ 
tions" which an imposed Fed¬ 
eral plan might miss, and in¬ 
sists that the unions and con¬ 
tractors who have done very' 
little on such a plan until now 
nevertheless will voluntarily 
move into action shortly with 
lus help. 

"I told Mr, Wilks that we 
don’t need the Philadelphia 
Plan here, " said the Mayor 
grandly, "The San Francisco 
Plan will be better." 

No choice 

Wi’ks, as director of the con¬ 
tract compliance office, hasnJf 
much choice but to go along 
with Aliotc’s request and delay 
imposing a pin:.'. It’s not nice to 
publicly question the mayor of 
a big city--not unless you want 
to get into a major political 
fight, anyway. 

It’s also clear that, under the 
circumstances, imposition of a 
Philadelphia Plan would ji’ompt 
legal action against the Federal 
Government, os it has in Phila¬ 
delphia itself, 

Alioto bolstered his public 
show r of optimism with reference 
to an agreement signed by 16 
unions, the area’s two major 
contr actor associations and 
minority community leaders in 
connection with the Model Cit¬ 
ies Project in the Bayvlew-Hun¬ 
ters Point District, 

The agreement pledges that 
at least half the construction 
jobs in the project area will go 
to area residents--and that 
theoretically could mean as 
many as 400 jobs. Additionally, 
the terms have been extended to 
cover any other government-as¬ 
sisted projects that may be 
started in the district. 

Had to agree 

But though the agreement 
was reached voluntarily, the 
parties weren’t being all tb it 
progressive. They had to agree 
to something of the sort to sat¬ 
isfy Federal regulations which 
require heavy community em- 


The statistics of union job discrimination 


JOURNEYMEN 


UNION 

TOTAL 

Minorities 

JjlACK 

Mexican American/ 

. Puerto Rican 

INDIAN 

Ori e 

nta 1 

Other 

All 

46,670 

7272 

15,5% 

2958 

6.3W 

3234 

6.9% 

450 

!% 

628 

J.3% 

2 

- 

Asbestos Workers 

378 

28 

7.3% 

0 

0 

20 

5.3% 

s 

2% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bricklayers 

&0C 

250 

27. SB 

125 

14 % 

J17 

13% 

8 

sss 

0 

0 

0 

G 

Carpenters 

14, 660 

2j HI 

14.3 % 

1334 

9% 

528 

3.6% 

161 

1.1% 

SS 

. 65o 

0 

0 

Electricians 

4490 

374 

8.3% 

71 

1,6% 

207 

4.6% 

33 

.7% 

63 

1.4% 

0 

0 

Elevator 

Constructors 

74 

13 


3 

4% 

6 

85C 

0 

0 

2 

3% 

2 

3% 

Glaziers 

690 

72 

10 A% 

9 

1.4% 

57 

8% 

6 

\% 

0 

0 

0 

C 

Iron Workers 

1570 

113 

7% 

6 

.4% 

9J 

5. 7% 

10 

.5% 

6 

. 4% 

G 

0 

Lathers 

430 

56 

13*4 

t 

25 ; 

36 

8% 

12 

3% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Operating 

Engineers 

5448 

963 

17.7?;: 

201 

3.5% 

519 

9.65S 

38 

.St: 

205 

3.354 

c 

0 

Painters/Paper 
Hungers 

5900 

1712 

295i 

490 

S.35-S 

997 

17% 

S3 

! .5 % 

142 

2.4K 

0 

0 

P] nste rers /Come nt 

Masons 

2370 

806 

34% 

511 

21 ,6% 

151 

6. 454 

72 

3 % 

72 

3% 

0 

i 

Plumbers/ 

Pi peli tiers 

5980 

311 

5. 2% 

1 57 

1% 

221 

3, 6% 

8 

J% 

25 

,5% 

0 

G 

Roofers 

790 

185 

23.45: 

1C9 

13,5% 

76 

9.6?: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sheet Meta 1 

W or hers 

2080 

263 

9% 

32 

u 

I9S 

7% 

S 

, 2% 

25 

.8* 

L 

0 

Tile Setters 

310 

15 

4 . a% 

2 

, 6% 

10 

3.2?.. 

3 

F ' 

0 

0 

0 

i 


Compiled from a federal survey conducted by a state manpower analyst 


Continued on page JJ 


ESALEN INSTITUTE PRESENTS 

AIKIDU: A way of mind-body harmony with Robert Frager and Robert Nadeau. 
Wednesday, Feb. 17, 7:30 to 10:30 p.m. Millberry Union Gym, U.C. Medical 
Center, 3rd Ave. & Parnassus, S.F. S3 General, $2 Student. 

EXTENDING HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESS: 

A series of seven, Thursday evenings at the First Unitarian Church, Franklin 
& Geary Sts., S.F. Single evening tickets: $3 General. $2 Student. 

Series tickets: $15 General, $10 Student. 

I. FeBT. 11,8:00 to 10:30 p.m, James Fadiman 

ALTERED STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND TRANSPERSONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

II. Feb. 18, 8:00 to 10:30 p.m. Robert Ornstein 

ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MEDITATION 

III. Feb. 25, 8:00 to 10:30 p.m. Charles T. Tart 

THE PARANORMAL 

IV. March 4, 7:00 to 11:00 a.m. Robert Ornstein 

THf SUFIS 





























































This is to inform you that I will not pay the 5% city tax on my 
utility bills on grounds that, if the San Francisco Board of Super¬ 
visors wants to take money off a utility, it ought to go out and 
get one* 

Section 119 of the City Charter reads: 

11 It is the declared purpose and intention of the people 
of the city and county, when public interest and 
necessity demand, that public utilities shall be 
gradually acquired and ultimately owned by the 
city and county, * * 11 

Under the Charter Utility Policy, the Supervisors are designated 
to make the determination of public interest and necessity. The 
Supervisors have now decided that the city should have revenues 
irom utilities, but they have made not so much as a gesture to¬ 
wards implementing Charter policy and determining the public 
interest and necessity of acquiring a money-making utility. In¬ 
stead, they persist in treating Section 119 as a meaningless orna¬ 
ment. 

The Raker Act of 1913 (H* R, 7207) is a direct expression of the 
municipal ownership policy of the City Charter, It gave the city 
the right to dam the Tuolumne River at Hetch Hetchy Valley 
inside Yosemite National Park for a city water and power supply. 

In making this requirement. Congress was responding to the 
municipal ownership philosophy of the Charter, as well as to the 
broader principle that the public should be the prime beneficiary 
when special privileges are granted inside the public domain. 

The city, in collusion with the Pacific Gas and Electric Com¬ 
pany, has been violating both the City Charter and the Raker 
Act ever since power became available from the Hetch Hetchy 
project. It has refused to obey the law, buy out the FG&E distri¬ 
bution system and bring San Francisco's cheap electricity to its 
people, (See The Grand Jury * Investigates 1 Hetch Hetchy, p,13.) 

The city and PG&E have worked out a series of arrangements 
that are designed to keep San Franciscans from enjoying their 
own low cost power from their own project* Now, the Super¬ 
visors have taken the city further away from compliance With 
law in further institutionalizing PGBE's illegitimate presence here 
by giving it status as an official city tax collector. 

I wish this protest and tax refusal to be regarded as a principled 
ie > on the conviction that the City of San Francisco, its 

Board of Supervisors and other officials, elected and appointed, 
are in chronic violation of law on the matter of Hetch Hetchy * 
power, and that this utility "user's tax" takes the city in the 
opposite direction from eventual compliance with the law* 
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Redevelopment at work- 
how to evict 


tenants with a wrecking crew 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Madison - 
living on Harrison Street in 11- 
room apartment for 11 years, , * 
husband a seaman,,. live with 
uncle, nephew, foster children, 
boarders, 

We've been having trouble 
ever since Redevelopment 
came in here, First, they 
came down and took the key. 
Tliat was okay with me, be¬ 
came they said it was to check 
the gas meter. 

I'm a seaman, and when I 
came home from a trip, the 
gas bills had piled up. Rede¬ 
velopment hadn't paid them 
and they was going to turn the 
gas off, I got hot under the 
collar then. And when the 
building was sold to Redevelop¬ 
ment, there was a contract, but 
they raised the rent anyway. 

They give us this Friendship 
village as a place to live - 
$190 for three rooms. We're 
paying $S5 now for 11. These 
places out there, I've heard 
they come in at all times to 
see what you're using. And 
they've only got one little ice¬ 
box, 

What're we supposed to do 
with ail the stuff we've got if 
we go out there? That place is 
more like a penal institution 
than anything else - yon can't 
do this and you can't do that. 

First, they knocked down the 


house on one side of us, and 
our house shook all over. They 
didn't notify us, they don't 
notify you when they're doing 
nothing. 

Then they started to knock 
down the building on the other 
side, but they stopped because 
they were afraid. The building 
is actually leaning now; you 
can't see It from the outside, 
but it's a joke, I'm telling you* 

They knew we were going to 
have trouble, they're just try- 
ing to get us out of there. They 
got a little s -re when we com¬ 
plained, Chti n.v vl 7 took pictures 
and put them on TV* 

That shook Redevelopment 
up, even though they cut out 
practically everything and cut 


us off when we were talking. 
They said we refused to move. 
We didn't refuse to move, but 
that's what Redevelopment 
told them. 

Anyhow, they sent us a 30 
day notice eight days later .' 

They're supposed to send 90- 
day notices, but they sent us 
30 days because our house was 
dangerous, I'd like to live 
somewhere else, because the 
house is really run down. 

It's not that I want to stay . 
But we haven't found any place* 
In the meantime, what do they 
intend to do, stick us on the 
sidewalk? 
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The Grand Jury, as Ed Uno 
demonstrates in his Guardian 
interview, is supposed to inves¬ 
tigate city departments and 
issue reports leading to reform, 
pee pg?. 12-13.) 

Instead of investigating the 
Hetch Hetchy power depart¬ 
ment however, the 1970 Grand 
Jury, like previous SF Grand 
Jurors for the past 25 years, 
took a three day all expenses 
paid vacation to Hetch Hetchy 


How to Hetch Hetchy 


last September. Needless to 
say, this Grand Jury like pre¬ 
vious Grand Juries: 

I* Didn't say in its final 
report that this Hatch Hetchy 
area is by federal law to be 
opened up to camping for the 
public, not just for SF Vlft and 
the Grand Jury. 

2, Didn't investigate why 
the cheap Hetch Hetchy public 
power is by federal law required 
to go to the citizens and busi- 


Several persons have asked about The Guardian's recommenda¬ 
tion for San Francisco citizens to make a principled refusal to 
pay the 554 utility tax. Here is the principled refusal, mailed to 
PGSE with his power bill, of Pieter Petrakis, Guardian utilities 
editor. 


nesses of San Francisco—but, 
that the city has instead allowed 
FG£E to establish private power 
monopoly here and keep San 
Francisco from selling its own 
power to its own people. The 
city's loss: $30 million a year* 

3. Didn't report that it took 
a $1,600 vacation from a city 
department it was charged to 
investigate. Or, for that matter, 
that FUC/Hetch Hetchy each 
year gets a nice chunk of the 
city budget for VIP and p?ess 
inspection tours of Hetch Hetchy* 


Down with high 

Continued from page I 

necessitates, and Michael 
Metcalf's story, an outgrowth 
of a San Francisco Tomorrow 
project, is but the start of a 
Guardian campaign to get 
them. Our results will be 
published in the Guardian and 
compiled for a book to be 
published this Spring by Fred 
Mitchell's Scrimshaw Press. 

The expand-fhe-tax-base 
arguments of skyrise rarely 
go beyond the simple econo¬ 
mics of the labor/Chamber 
comparison of the tax reve¬ 
nue totals of before and after 
Bank of America development. 

As Metcalf shows, this 
simple arithmetic progression 
doesn't include even the sig¬ 
nificant statistic: the enor¬ 
mous increase in occupants 
in the building and the 
corresponding (but difficult 
to categorize) services they 
necessitate: BART, for 


rise 

example, at many billions 
and the Muni bus service at 
staggering annual losses. 

Gus Tyler points out in the 
Saturday Review that the sky- 
rise expansion of a city 
doesn't solve these financial 
problems^ & makes them 
w oise. 1T S everal scholarly 
studies, " he says, 11 have come 
up with this piece of empiric 
pessimism; if the gross in¬ 
come of a city goes up 100 
per cent, revenue rises only 
90 per cent, and expendi¬ 
tures rise HO per cent*" 

Consequently, the 
bigger the New York/Chi¬ 
cago/San Francisco economies 
grow, the worse shape the 
budget and city services seem 
to be in. It's a new field for 
urban economists: the dis¬ 
economy of bigness and rich¬ 
ness and towering skyscrapers* 
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The biggest welfare 
ehiseler in town 


This is war on the earth 
and oil runs the war 


John A* Knaggs 


"Money is not made by competition among newspa- 
peiSj but by avoiding it. • .the object of diplomacy is to 
obtain an unassailable local position, like a robber cas¬ 
tle, in New Orleans or Elizabeth or Des Moines, and 
then levy tribute on the helpless peasantry, .. ,l 
—A*J. liebling, "The Press." 

* • • 

Point 1: The Ex/Chron rate to print city legal adver¬ 
tising was kept fairly low when the newspapeis in San 
Francisco were competitive and each newspaper submit¬ 
ted competitive bids. 

Point 2: This policy changed immediately and 
spectacularly in 1966, the year after the merger brought 
us the Ex/Chron monopoly, when the Ex and Chron be¬ 
gan submitting almost identical bids in violation of the 
intent and spirit of the city's competitive bid provisions. 
Result of the monopoly bidding; the rate rose 33 per 
cent from $.3030 per line in 1965 pre-merger to $.398 
per line in 1966 post-merger* 

Point 3: The rate leaped even more spectacularly 
this year, six months after the federal "failing news¬ 
paper" act legalized the Ex/Chron monopoly and al¬ 
lowed them to continue to fix advertising rates with a 
special exemption from the anti-trust law, when the 
Ex and Chron gave up the pretense of "competitive 
bidding" and arbitrarily submitted one big whopper. 
Further result of monopoly biddings: a S9 per cent in¬ 
crease from $.46 per line to $.73 per line, $100,000 
over last year's total of $200,000 in city legal adver¬ 
tising. 

Point 4; Thomas F* Conway, purchaser of city 
supplies and a member of the ciry purchasing department 
for 37 years, says, "Not to my knowledge has there 
ever been an annual increase of that magnitude of any 
commodity the city has ever purchased," 

Point 5; This is not just overcharge, it is also a 
matter of waste circulation. Before, the Ex and Chron 
put the advertising in only the first edition (the street 
edition of 9,000 or so which nobody ever sees). Now, 
they want to put it arbitrarily in all Ex editions (instead 
of, say, the home-delivered editions of the Ex or Chron). 
About half of the total Ex circulation now goes outside 
the city. Result in both cases: high rates, much waste 
circulation. 

Point 6: The crucial question: why, once the ad¬ 
vertising is in the paper in the first edition, does it 
cost 59 per cent more to run it in subsequent editions? 
There is more circulation, sure, but there are no addi¬ 
tional typesetting costs and, by keeping it in every edi¬ 
tion, the Ex/Chron don't have the cost of pulling the 
advertising out and inserting new material. These 
shenanigans with public money and public advertising 
policies are but another example of the Ex/Chron news 
and advertising stranglehold in San Francisco, The Ex/ 
Chron, as a government-sanctioned monopoly, is now 
the most subsidized business in San Francisco and its 
city legal advertising required by tire charter (only the 
Ex/Chron can qualify) is now a $300,000 guaranteed 
annual subsidy. 


This is war, no less than that wax in south east Asia; 
Where oil directly powers the thousands of bombers and 
trucks, helicopters and jeeps; for which oil - technology 
synthesizes the explosives and pesticides raining down on 
the jungles and villages and rice paddies; from which 
oil corporations profit hugely—and oil corporations, es¬ 
pecially American oil corporations demand this war in 
Southeast Asia, they demand at least that the coasts of 
Viet Nam be held against the rural-ba^ed revolutionaries, 
because if you control the coast you can control the 
tidelands, and in the tidelands of Viet Nam, as in the 
tide lands off Santa Barbara, there is oil. 

And there is oil in Alaska* And no Viet Cong. Only 
a wilderness, through which to hack roads and work 
camps and lay down pipeline* 

Xt f s all the same war: four gas stations on every comer, 
the freeways jammed with internal combustion mach¬ 
ines—the brown air of the cities; factories turning out 
asphalt, fertilizers, plastics, herbicides, paints—all oil 
by-products- and DDT is an oil by-product, and so 
much DDT has been sprayed that it falls with the rain. 


it hangs around, it doesn't break down chemically very 
fast, it appears to inhibit the ability of phyioplankton 
in the ocean to produce chlorophyll—and all organic 
life feeds on phyloplankton, or on what these tiny organ¬ 
isms feed; and oil spills have the same effect as DDT, 
only quicker, more devastating, and there are now two 
or three big oil spills a week—all over the planet. 

And what happens in the ocean of waters also happens 
in the ocean of air: jet planes fill the sky with their 
eardrum shattering roars 'till we don't pay attention 
anymore; the jets drag long brown rivers of waste behind 
them, laying down a layer of smog high in the atmos¬ 
phere so that sun light is filtered out, but sun heat is 
held In, drastically disrupting the whole network of life 
processes here in this narrow film of organic life sur¬ 
rounding Earth. 

Man against man, man against Earth, man against 
the Sun; it's all one war, and the war comes out of a 
sickness in man's consciousness, and the war will not 
end until our sickness ends * 

— Wilbur Wood 


South China 
Sea . 


““ indicates divisions between olTshore 
oir leases of companies named 


* i nd ica tes o ngon ng sc i smic explora t 
for of I-short: oil. 


AQUITAINE 

' — 1. 


Tills map appeared in the December, 1969, issue of 
Ocean Industry, an oil industry magazine, and comes 
to us courtesy of the Bay Area Institute. It shows how 
international oil companies have carved up the lar¬ 
gest contiguous continental shelf in the world in the 
search for petroleum. South Vietnam controls the 


last area not yet conceded, and has already divided 
it into IS blocks to be leased soon to oil companies. 

The Wall Street journal of September 22, 1970 
reported that $6 billion will be spent in this area on 
exploration and production in the next 10 years. 


1 he San Francisco Bay Guardian February 26, 197/ page 2 / 
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JACK MORRISON 

Shepard golfs on the moon: minorities brawl in Alioto’s office 


An Astronaut playing at golf 
on the moon, a minority action 
group fighting to get into Mayor 
Alioto's office to talk about 
job dis elimination—tire re you 
have a collocation of events 
tliat fairly well signals our fail¬ 
ure. 

The moon flights no doubt 
hold out the promise of some 
great technical advances. You 
don't have to deprecate diem to 
point out the lopsidedness of our 
value structure. We overspend 
on space while we degrade our 
own world. 

Is tiiere any likelihood of 
change? Maybe so. 

Before Apollo 14 and die fra¬ 
cas in die Mayor's office, I no¬ 
ticed that billboards around die 
City were blossoming out with 
cigarette advertising, now that 
such promotions were banned 
from television. It might be a 
good idea to check again on die 
billboard industry, diat inveter¬ 
ate despoiler of our city-scape, 
and see how San Francisco was 
faring in its efforts to control 
the blight, 

A Surprise 

My Investigation yielded a 
surprise. The industry seems to 
have lost a good deal of public- 
be-damned swagger. The ecol¬ 
ogy movement, filled though it 
is with die solemn hypocrisy of 
politicians from President Nix¬ 
on on down, has apparently 
brought to bear enough force to 
alter some power relationships. 

The lobby's influence rests 
on a simple foundation: poli¬ 
ticians need Foster & Kleiser 
and ADVAN and their like at 
election time, Most feel they 
need a liberal allocation of 
boards at good locations. 

S an Francisco's sign control 
ordinance had a bard delivery 
in November of 1965 after eight 
and a half years of gestation. 


five years of study and tliree and 
a half years of public hearings. 

At the final moment die 
Supervisors struck some wretched 
bargains, notably In exemjxing 
from removal over 40 percent 
of the billboards along die free¬ 
way system and In taking away 
the Planning Commission's au¬ 
thority of discretionary review 
over sign permit applications, 
a power diat exists with regard 
to all other types of structures. 

Once enacted, die ordinance 
was difficult to enforce. Sever¬ 
al Civic Center billboards were 
ordered to be removed by No¬ 
vember of 1966, but stayed up 
four years beyond that lime* 

One still stands* 

But perhaps die most remark¬ 
able fact is diat about 170 bill¬ 
boards were taken down last 
year. The industry seems re¬ 
signed to complying with die 
1975 amortisation date for die 
freeway signs disallowed in 1965, 
namely all those along the James 
lick south of Eigth Street, 

Further signs of the times: 

(a) the City Planning Department 
can point now to only three il¬ 
legal billboards and (b) last year 
an ordinance setting up a special 
sign-control district for the 
beautiful Market Street passed 
die Board of Supervisors with 
relative ease. 

Docile? 

Have die billboard companies 
suddenly become public-spirited 
and docile? No, but they have 
lost a big part of their constit¬ 
uency* 

The fight to control billboards 
is no longer in the front lines of 
die environmental battle. The 
salient has moved out to a fron¬ 
tier where the issue In con ten¬ 
don seems to be die life or 
death of die earth. 

It's us if the billboard industry 


represented a by-passed bit of 
visual pollution, requiring fur¬ 
ther attention, to be sure, but 
in a mopping-up operation to be 
conducted in good time* 

You can hardly quarrel with an 
order of priorities diat ranks air 
and water pollution and die 
achievement of social justice at 
the top of die list* Still, it may 
be that die many ways of degrad¬ 
ing the environment are ire tty 
much all of a piece, stemming 
from die same set of human at¬ 
titudes * 

It's good to see Denver con¬ 
sidering a measure to outlaw 
billboards altogether. 

Television network spokesmen 
are reported to be disappointed 
diat die viewing audience for 
die latest moon walk was only 
about 45 million people, at least 
25 percent fewer than for the 
two previous walks. 

I dunk more people lately axe 
beginning to express die sense of 
disproportion they feel when 
they wateli die Apollo flights* A 
constituency may be developing 
to demand some re-allocations 
in die federal budget. 

The Minority Affirmative Ac¬ 
tion Coalition, unwise as it was 
to start a brawl in the Mayor's 
office, has a right to its wrath. 
The systematic exclusion of 
minority-group workers from die 
building trades unions, except 
for a few, such as Local 4 or the 
Painters, is a scandalous social 
blight. 

At a time of sizable unem¬ 
ployment among long-time 
unionists, die situation is explo¬ 
sive, pee Meister, p* 19 a ) 

Perhaps Capt, Alan Shepard's 
game of golf beside the Fra 
Mauro moon mountains was die 
touch of die absurd diat will jog 
die public conscience into new' 
and saner bearings . 


KENNETH REXROTH 

Nixon’s slogan — bait for “common crooks by a boss gangster.” 


For weeks the papers have 
been lull of "Nixon's Revolu¬ 
tion* 11 Mostly, this is pure bull¬ 
shit. 

The old Southern Bourbon- 
Northern Republican nonsense 
about States' Rights and strict 
interpretation. It has to be 
understood that the Republican 
and Democratic parties really 
have principles that distinguish 
them — loose versus tight in¬ 
terpretation of the Constitution* 

That's what the Civil War 
was about, so the Southersters 
said* tVhat confuses most peoph 
is that the two parties have to¬ 
tally changed places since 
Woodrow Wilson. 

This issue, raised at this 
stage in history, is mostly dem- 
a&ogooy, The ever-increasing 
centralization of the State ih 
the age of embattled American 
imperialism is not going to stop. 
What it T s all about really is, 
first, pure* crooked, dema- 
gogooy — plain lying, in other 
words. v 

Second, the promise of un¬ 
controlled, pork barrel patron- 
agt __ this is an attempt to 
stop the revolt of the State Re¬ 
publican Parties, the governors 
and Senators, that became ob¬ 
vious this winter ill the Repub¬ 
lican governors' conference* 

Nixon has not given them any 
help and he has not given them 
enough loot. 

Third, since the American 
hinterland and the Dixie Bn 3 - 


kans are more reactionary and 
* more ignorant than the urban 
Northeast and the Pacific Coast, 
they want to escape from fed¬ 
eral control over their honesty 
and social responsibility. 

BOOT IN THE PANTS 

"Back to a federated republic" 
means graft for the local state 
house and a boot in the pants 
for the poor, the sick, the aged 
and the young, and of course, 
the blacks, not to speak of the 
Indians of the states with large 
reservation populations. And it 
means local control over the 
forests,the ranges ,tbe minerals 
and the environment, 

Nixon's slogan, "Back to a 
federated republic, " is bait 
held out to a bunch of common 
crooks by a boss gangster. 

V. hat is far more important is 
the siea ly attack upon, not just 
the Bill of Rights, but on all 
principles of the clvili/ed state 
since the Magna Carta* There is 
not a principle of civilized gov¬ 
ernment that Attorney General 
Mitchell is not on record as 
attacking, and always in his 
characteristic lowbrow, hard- 
hat, militantly mindless lingo* 
The Mitchells arc so perfect 
1 wonder if they are coached 
and then speeches written for 
them. The most vulgar, sate hel- 
assed clerk in a cheap dress shop 
off New York's Union Square 
doesn't talk that way . 


I wonder if Mrs. Attorney 
General calls Mrs* President 
"dearie", and her husband calls 
her "doll". This is all part oi 
policy, the lingo goes with the 
hatred of the mind, the hatred 
of civilization and the passion¬ 
ate desire to exterminate every¬ 
body who reads a book after col¬ 
lege. 

Simple literacy is becoming a 
dangerous challenge to the io¬ 
ta iitori an ism of the American 
Em pi re, 

MERCENARY ARMIES 

Another revolution Is going on 
in the regions guarding the bor¬ 
ders of the empire, the same 
revolution that went on at the 
end o? the Roman Empire and 
brought it down — the creation 
of mercenary armies out of the 
"barbarians" themselves* 

This Is what Victnaml/ation 
means, and alt it means. Nixon 
knows that the Mothers of Middle 
America don't give a damn how 
many gooks he kills -- they just 
don't want their darling boys 
hurt, and the military industrial 
complex knows it can make 
more money out of fancy hard¬ 
ware and multi-million dollar 
bombers expended lavishly than 
it can clothing and feeding 
G.l,'s anyway the gooks will 
have to buy the Spam, the khaki 
pants and the rifles. 

Continued on popt‘ 



Women's Place 
by Julia Cheever 


The November 1972 ballot may give California voters the 
chance to approve creation of a statewide network of child care 
centers , They would be available to all families, administered 
by one state agency but controlled by parents and local commun¬ 
ities and financed by a gtoss receipts tax on large corporations * 
Several committees of Bay Area feminists and child care ex¬ 
perts are now arranging final details on the initiative and setting 
up a statewide organization to gather the 600,000 signatures 
needed to get die initiative on the ballot. 

The initiative brings to mind last year's abortion repeal initia¬ 
tive. In both movements, women's liberation forces were joined 
by groups with very different motives: in the case of abortion, 
by population zealots and, in die case of child care, by politicians 
and industrial managers who see day core as a way to get women 
off die welfare rolls and into a cheap labor force* Although die 
abortion initiative failed to reach die ballot, abortion laws 
throughout the nation are rapidly being reformed or struck down. 

The child care initiative also may fail. But public recognition 
of the need for day care is resulting in a prolife ration of new plans 
for child care, ranging from industry supported and controlled 
centers to community cooperatives * 

The danger for women's liberation supporters of child care is 
that some other forces have concepts of child care that clash 
sharply with theirs--such as the concept of child care as cheap 
babysitting instead of an educational experience even more excit¬ 
ing than what the child receives at home, and die concept of 
child core as a means of trapping women in dead-end menial 
jobs instead of a pathway to more satisfying and creative lives for 
women (and men, too)* 

Sponsors of die haphazard array of child care arrangements now 
existing include the government, industry, unions, campus 
groups, mothers' cooperatives and even corporate conglomerates 
such as die Nashville owners of Minnie Pe:irl Chicken, currently 
grantiug day core franchises across die country* (They boast that 
operators can rake In up to 20 per cent profit*) 

The sparse programs partially or totally funded by die govern¬ 
ment are mainly directed at welfare modiers. Examples include 
California’s state-sponsored Children's Centers which supervise 
22, OCX) children whose pLirents would not otherwise be able to 
support die family, and die federal WIN (Work Incentive) pro¬ 
gram, which provides babysitting for welfare mothers In its job 
training program. 

Hie government, however, does little to help working women 
not associated with welfare. Yet most working mothers work be¬ 
cause they need die money, not because they can afford ^nivale 
babysitters. More than 12 million children under 14 have working, 
mothers; 41 % of those modiers arc single p;irents or have bus hands 
earning less than $5000 a year* Tire median annual income for 
fulltime women workers is only $4000* 

Radical women fear the emphasis on day care for welfiire wo¬ 
men is merely a means of pushing women into the cheap labor 
pool. Moise Palladino of the California Welfare Rights Organ¬ 
ization demands that tire initiative provide "protection so that 
modiers aren't forced to put kids into child care centers and work 
for less than minimum wage, or for scab labor, or open shop diat 
puts people out of work, or for a job with no jXisribility of up¬ 
grading". 

While tiie proportion of women in die work force has incre.ised 
to 42%, die proportion of women in professional jobs has decreased 
since 1940. The Social Administration Research Institute recent¬ 
ly dec hired that with day care "an employer may be able to Lap 
a new source of workers particularly if his production access In¬ 
volves repetitive or manipulative procedures of the type diat can 
be serviced best by females," 

Some industries, aware of die usefulness of women as low paid 
workers in the new send-skilled technical jobs, ore setting up 
their own day c:no centers* Bell telephone Is currently planning 
a center in die Bay Area, 

Hie danger with industry supported day care centers is diat 
when day care is not universally available* die factories providing 
it can exercise special power over die employed mothers. When 
they risk losing their jobs, parents may be hesitant to criticize 
management's policy in running the center* 

Poor working conditions and low salaries can be forced on 
modiers who have no choice but to work for the company with day 
care. One reason why women In Chinatown are willing to work 
in sweatshop condi tions is that they can keep their children with 
them while they sew. 

Hie solution, say proponents of the child care initiative, is 
universally available child care, provided free or on a sliding fee 
scale to all parents (working or not) who want It. Most advocates 
of women's liberation consider child care a right—for all children 
Lis well js all p;irents. 

The present American syndrome of the lonely, homebound 
housewife who concentrates all her emotional energy on her 
small children Is psychologically damaging to both children and 
mothers. Parent controlled child c:ue centers (winch include a 
role for fathers) provide a way for women, men and children to 
have more fulfilling lives* 

Psychologists now recognize that early cliildhood is the most 
crucial period in a person's education* Good child care (or 
other early education programs such as Head Start) can provide 
educational opportunities the child does not receive at home: 
pser group learning, and structured, rather than random, learning 
experiences. 

Good child care costs more per student than junior college. 

But some day care supporters prefer to program child core as 
cheap babysitting—‘including both San. Francisco .State Col¬ 
lege's President Hayakawa Lind the United Bay Area Crusade, 
which threatoned this winter to stop funding t?ie San Francisco 
Community Nursery on the pounds the cost per child was 
coo liigh* 
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Advertisement 


YOU CAN HELP DECIDE IF 
OUR CITY WILL BECOME 
A SKYLINE OF TOMBSTONES 




jri'i - 


■ 


Both the above pictures are of downtown San Francisco. Same spot, 
same weather conditions. The top one was twelve years ago. The bottom 
one, last year. 

In only twelve years the downtown area has taken on the closed, 
forbidding look and feel of most other American cities. And now the 
high-rises are beginning to spread throughout the city, ruining views, 
changing the character of the landscape, and what’s more, increasing 
property taxes city-wide. 

New studies have shown that the more we buiid high-rise, the more 
expensive it becomes to live here. They are as great a disaster econom¬ 
ically as they are esthetically. Ask a New York taxpayer. 

In the next five years, 40 more skyscraper office buildings are due 
to be built and nearly as many high-rise hotels and apartments. 

Many of them are going into new areas of town which so far have 
been spared. You can help slow them down. 

A petition is being circulated which would stop construction on all 
new buildings taller than six stories until each of them is studied by the 
voters of this city and approved. 

Tail buildings could still be built, but only after the people of the 
city wanted them. The pressure would be on the big developers to prove 
that these buildings bring money into the city, and that they mean long¬ 
term jobs for San Franciscans, not only commuters. Thank you. 

Alvin Duskin 


HOW YOU CAN HELP: 

1) Sign a petition or circulate one (only registered San Francisco 
voters may do this); 

2) help with mailings, phone calls and organizational work; 

3) donate money to accelerate the campaign. 

Use the coupon, or come personally anytime from 9-6, Mon¬ 
day through Saturday: 520 Third St, Second Floor. (397-9220) 


To: The San Francisco Opposition, Alvin Duskin Factory, 

520 Third Street (Second Floor), San Francisco, CA 94107 

□ I would like to sign a petition and will be coming down to do so. {Only 
registered San Francisco voters may sign; if you are not registered, we 
can register you.) 

□ I would like to circulate a petition, or man a signature table. □ I will be 
down to pick them up. □ I can't come down, but please mail them to 
me at the address below. (Registered San Francisco voters only.) 

□ 1 am not eligible to vote in San Francisco, but would like to help the 
campaign with volunteer work at your office, or elsewhere. □ 1 will 
come down to talk to you about it between 9-6, Monday through SaU 
urday, □ I can't come down, so will you please call me at the number 
below. 

□ Here is a donation of $_to help with the costs of running 

this campaign: staff, mailings, printing, ads, etcetera. (Checks payable 
to: San Francisco Opposition.) 


Name,. 


. Phone number. 


Address. 
City _ 


_ State. 


. Zip„ 
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James Ridgeway 

In common cause on welfare: 

John Lindsay, Ronald Reagan and Nelson Rockefeller 


W ashing;ton—The welfare 
crisis is of joint liberal-conser¬ 
vative manufacture, binding to¬ 
gether in common cause John 
lands ay, Ronald Reagan and 
Nelson Rockefeller* 

On the right wing, Reagan 
wonts to sterilize welfare moth¬ 
ers; on die left wing, Lindsay 
and Rockefeller bleat about the 
problems of administering the 
modem city in these terrible 
times* Together they orches¬ 
trate the great welfare purge. 

The White House watches 
gleefully, hoping this absurd co¬ 
alition will do die trick, turning 
die Congressional liberals into 
line behind the President's wel¬ 
fare "reform," the family assis¬ 
tance plan. 

The purge is in full swing: 

*In Ne vada a quarter of all 
welfare recipients have been 
dropped from die rolls and anoth¬ 


er quarter have had their pay¬ 
ments reduced* 

In West Virginia, the sorely 
de pressed area where a massive 
purge is under way, unwed 
mothers are denied assistance 
unless they can name the child’s 
father* Families with car wrecks 
lying about die property--a 
common sight in the mountains- 
are denied assistance on die 
ground they have more than one 
veMcle, and assistance is being 
cut off from people who don’t 
have any children* 

Louisiana wants to drop 4,OCX) 
families from welfare and re¬ 
duce payments to another 17, 000* 
In Rhode Island the Legisla¬ 
ture recently passed a law di¬ 
recting the state welfare director 
to devote his energies to getting 
people off the rolls* 

In Washington state, where 
unemployment is more than 
100 , 000, die state hired consul¬ 


tants to find ways to get people 
off welfare* 

One proposal is to replace the 
welfare recipients who had been 
put to work processing claims 
.with computers, thereby throw¬ 
ing them back into the unem¬ 
ployed* 

Others would put state liens 
against property of all adult wel¬ 
fare recipients and against the 
house and income of all parents 
not providing support, forbid 
those receiving aid to dependent 
children to request eye glasses 
and cut back welfare grants 
which currently average a woe¬ 
fully inadequate $228 a month 
for families of four* 

*In California, Reagan con¬ 
ducts Ms vendetta to get people 
off welfare and in violation of 
federal rules keeps die payments 
below legal levels, 

*In upstate New York, Rocke¬ 
feller will not comply with a 
court order to increase welfare 
payments. Instead, the gover¬ 
nor directs die welfare depart¬ 
ment to fight the ruling in the 
courts, thereby stalling the in¬ 
creased payments. 

In New York City, John Lind¬ 
say directed welfare officials to 
start cutting people off die rolls 
by increasing delays. For in¬ 


stance, in the past when a wel¬ 
fare recipient had his check sto¬ 
len, he could get it replaced the 
same day. Now he must wait 5 
days. 

At the welfare centers em¬ 
ployees who interview prospec¬ 
tive applicants have been reas¬ 
signed to other jobs, thereby 
slowing down the intake process, 
and applicants are told to go 
home and try again in a couple 
of weeks. 

All of this, of course, is tak¬ 
ing place at a time when the 
country is in the midst of a vir¬ 
tual depression and it's building 
up momentum behind Nixon’s 
Family Assistance Flan. 

While the newest version of 
this scheme has not been un¬ 
veiled as of this writing, it is 
expected to generally follow die 
version given the last Congress, 

Under its provisions, only 
500,000 people—all of them 
southerners—would get any ad¬ 
ditional benefit and that’s less 
tlian 7 per cent of die country ’s 
seven million welfare recipients. 

The plan would guarantee a 
minimum of $1, 600 to an un¬ 
employed family of four, and 
only seven states, all of them in 
the South, pay below that piti¬ 
ful amount now (Alabama, Ark¬ 


ansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, South Carolina and 
Tennessee.) 

The basic idea behind the 
plan is supposed to be to help 
the working poor* But it would’nt 
really do drat either. A family 
of four is ineligible for federal 
aid once it earns more than, 
$3,920 a year. (The National 
Welfare Rig] its Organisation be¬ 
lieves $5,500 is die bare min¬ 
imum on which a family can 
survive,} 

Nixon expected to add 13 
million to the welfare rolls by 
1972, Of die total welfare re¬ 
cipients, 42.7 percent would be 
in the South because that is the 
only part of die country where 
people receive low enough wa¬ 
ges to qualify for assistance. 

The plan was part of the bi¬ 
zarre Southern Strategy. Estab¬ 
lishing a federal subsidy to 
working people was expected to 
dampen their enthusiasm for 
joining unions, Ii the South in- 1 
dustry expands because it can 
take advantage of cheap non¬ 
union labor* 
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Cat People 


Has the rhythm meth¬ 
od failed your cat and 
dog? 

Try Animal Birth Control 
through the Animal Wel¬ 
fare Assoc, TheyYe good 
people and will help. Their 
fee is based on your income. 
Like all people who care and 
give of themselves they 
need support too. Help them 
to help you. 

Call 771-1649 



HAIR.STYLIN6 
LONG OR. FULL 

rnmaA 

2357 7W// St. 

391 - 5512 , 


REXROTH 


Sin£,T hare Pound ‘foe best art, 
(PitiqueSjPurnifunejClcrftTeSj real estate., 
interior decorjtiorijjaudro aM 
^paraphernalia in Hafc k ingdom on 

""jacramento St. 



FLORENCE NEGHERBON, F 

TAX SERVICE 
3069 Sacramento St. • 3 

IEALT0R 

46-0904 


De Ene Loubell 

3333 Sacramento St. 
OPEN AFTERNOONS 


JEWELRY & METALWORK 

RETAIL & CUSTOM 

JOHN 

3424 Sacramemo St. Tel. 921-103 I 
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From their point of view the 
ideal situation would be mer¬ 
cenary nativts on the ground, 
black G.I* r s behind the lines 
and as emergency shock troops, 
and white technocrats pushing 
buttons in the air. 

It’s not just their ideal; it’s 
what is certain to come if they 
are going to hold the lines of 
the American Empire, In coun¬ 
tries where the average wage is 
less than $300 a year, food, 
clothing, shelter, a dollar a day 
spending money and a chance 
to do some shooting is very at¬ 
tractive indeed. As long as the 
center holds, the U*S. can buy 
more mercenaries than it needs 
at the perimeter. 

The two newsweeklies recent¬ 
ly made a great thing of Tricky 
Dicky's tricky welfare proposals. 
The center is not holding. 



It In A 

Victorian Mouse 
Full of Pie-Owned 
Very Old £ Very Mow 

Apparel 

Cansfgr.meitL Buy & Sell 
IT A.M. ■ 5:45 Daily 
Frl. Evening* 7-9 
Never an Tuesday 

( 285 - 6077 ) 


3326 23rd STREET 

Just Off Minion Sf. 

Bus Un« 9-11-12-14-26-35 and 41 


What his proposals amount to 
is a drastic reduction in federal 
support for the northern cities 
and a subsidy of welfare in the 
South - in the case of Alabama, 
at twice the going rate, with 
the resulting leakage into the 
pockets of those rednecked 
politicians upon whom Nixon 
knows he is going to have to 
depend for re-election, unless 
he chooses a military coup 
d'etat* 

The idea of giving an Ala¬ 
bama politician $1, 600 to hand 
over to an impoverished black 
family of four is hilarious. The 
folks would be lucky to see $16 
of it. 

Yet, the unskilled, which 
means largely black, the aged, 
the unfit and, don't forget, the 
young, are redundant. Society 
doesn’t need them. 

The Bourbon politicians are 
always talking about how the 
fathers on welfare would rather 
live on the dole than do menial 
work. What menial work? There 
are SGG, GGC people on welfare 
in Los Angeles alone. Can they 
all go to work swabbing public 
toilets? 

The newsweeklies arc right 
when they title their stories 
"The Welfare Maze". That’s 
what’s dangerous to the power 
structure, the anarchism of re¬ 
lief. Unless the poor are regi¬ 
mented and disciplined they will 
make the cities unlivcable* 

So far, wo are still a ways 
from the Unemployed Councils* 


the Workers Alii mice, the hun¬ 
ger marches and massive riots ot 
1932, but we arc not a very long 
way. If the dispossessed of the 
affluent society once get started 
rolling, nothing will control 
them except military repression. 

If the country cheered when 
the National Guard murdered its 
own children, what will they do 
when the troops shoot down 
streets full of bums who wouldn’t 
work if they had a job, led by 
dirty communists, probably col- 
lege professors in uisguise. 

The only solution to the 
American Empire is rigid, in¬ 
escapable discipline of the dis¬ 
possessed, and dial solves an¬ 
other problem, too. If the 
great race war with China does 
break out, they are already 
rounded up. 

Are you aware, my liberal 
white friend, that black law¬ 
yers, judges, college professors, 
bureaucrats, engineers, even 
cops, and editors of the alright- 
nik magazine Ebony , are com¬ 
ing to believe that the Amer¬ 
ican Empire lias already com¬ 
pleted its plan lo exterminate 
all of its colored citizens? 

Read "The Choice, " by 
Samuel F. Yette, Putnam, 
$5.95, 1 think it’s a little ex¬ 
aggerated and f don’t agree with 
all of It, especially his attacks 
on population control, but be¬ 
lieve me, Mr* Yette is just as 
well educated, just as enlight¬ 
ened, just as sensible as you. 



tubmlfNife 

O stare (5 

Organically grown, stone ground 
flour milled daily. 

Brains, beans, flour and oils at 
bulk rates. 

Open fill 8:00 Wed & Fri. 

1512 SHATTUGK AVE. 
BERKELEY, GAL 845-5775 

(next to the Cedar St. Co-op) 


THE BOOK CENTER 

SPECIALIZING IN MARXIST LITERA¬ 
TURE 

and on Black Liberation, Peace, Labor, 
Womans Liberation, Civil Rights 
Send for our latest listing of current titles. 

NEW ARRIVAL: On Camhodia & Laos, 
“The Second Indochina War” W.G. Bur¬ 
chett $1.95 

172 Turk St, S.F. 94102 
474-1335 


Sivanada Yoga Center 

Hatha Yoga 
Meditation 
& 

Philosophy 

Day & evening classes 

1738V2 9th flve. 

564-2497 
- ON! SHANTI - 



BRONZE STATUARY 
CANDLES, INCENSE 
AND OTHER THINGS FOR YOUR HEAD 

Comer of Haste & 
Telegraph in Berkeley 

549-3024 

Free interne vrilh any pyrehasc limit on* per person, void after Feb, 71 
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Waterbeds are great, 
but some can be deadly 


By Phil Tracy 


As you read this, the chances 
are someone you know is sleep¬ 
ing on a wetter bed- In all like¬ 
lihood, it Is perfectly safe and 
probably quite comfortable, al¬ 
though there are thousands of 
people who have been sold an 
aqueous lemon. 

Water beds, in any case, are 
the grooviest innovation to hit 
the bed Industry since the sand¬ 
man. They are, simply, beds— 
or, specifically, mattresses 
which substitute water for the 
tra dition a 1 ti c kin g-inn e r-s pri ng 
combination, (The water is en¬ 
cased in a "bladder 11 of polyur¬ 
ethane vinyl * ) 

The beds come in all the cus¬ 
tom ary sizes and in a variety of 
colors. The one thing they have 
in common is their heavy weight. 
Water weighs a lot more than 
mattress stuffing, and the king 
size (6 ft. by 7 ft,) weighs well 
over a ton when filled to its 
capacity of better than 200 
gallons. 

Water beds are much more 
comfortable to sleep on than 
the ordinary bed. Water is dis¬ 
placed in an amount equal to 
the pressure placed upon it, so 
the water bed distributes the 
weight of your body equally , 

Hence, there is none of the 
normal pressure on the hips and 
shoulders experienced on an 
innerspring mattress, and the 
bed continually contours the 
outline of your body. 

Since there are no points of 
pressure on your body frame, 
the tendency to toss and turn 
during the night is virtually 
eliminated. You usually get 
into one position, fall asleep 
and wake up in the same posi¬ 
tion. 

After sleeping on a water bed 
for a month or so, you may find 
it quite difficult to sack out on 
a "hard" bed. 

Finally, while a water bed 
will not turn your boudoir into a 
garden of earthly delights, mak¬ 
ing love is hardly hindered by it. 

While the idea of the water 
bed is sound nnd practical, the 
marketing practices that have 
accompanied the birth of this 
infant industry have given con¬ 
sumers trouble. 

Water beds, dreamed about 
for hundreds of years, have been 
in use in hospitals for die past 
15 years. The early models used 
a complex water circulation sys¬ 
tem, however, and the retail 
price ran into thousands of dol¬ 
lars. 

Blit about three years ago, a 
medical student developed a 
low-cost, non-circulatory waiter 
bed as part of his Fh,D. thesis. 
Sensing the market value of his 
theory, the young doctor formed 
a company called Interspace 
Environments and started selling 
water beds instead of treating 
sore t\ .oats, 

Ab ut IS montlis ago, Inner- 
spac begun selling the general 
public beds which included a 
thermostatically controlled 
heating system and were priced 


in the $300 to $500 range* 
Quickly, Innerspace cornered a 
lot of publicity and most of the 
high priced end of the water 
bed market. 

It didn't take long, however, 
for several people to figure out 
they could sell an unheated bed 
for one-tenth of In ners pace's 
price, since the heating unit 
cost seven or eight times what 
it takes to make the mattress. 

To offset the chilling effect 
of 200 gallons of cold water on 
the body, they offered to throw 
a one-inch foam pad on top of 
the bed. What resulted was the 
$69.95 "hippie" water bed. 

The difference between the 
heated and unheated bed is sim¬ 
ply price versus convenience. If 
you have die money, a heated 
unit is the better product. If you 
don’t, die unheated bed with 
an electric blanket serves al¬ 
most as well. 

There are several heating units 
in the low-price range, either 
in development or on the mar¬ 
ket. But the only one being 
sold to the public at tliis mo¬ 
ment which has been submitted 
to Underwriters Laboratory in 
Chicago for testing is a portable 
heating unit developed by Inner- 
space Environ m cuts. 

Charles Van Brimlh of Under¬ 
writers says the testing period 
is expected to go on for a 
couple of months and, consider¬ 
ing the dangers of mixing water 
with electricity, it might be 
best to wait until Underwriters 
makes a final judgment. 

A few months ago, an outfit 
called Magic Mountain skirted 
marketing a lie ate d water bed 
lor $65. Apart from the vary¬ 
ing quality of their bags (their 
defect rate was reported to be 
considerably higher than the 
normal 2 per cent), the "chro- 
malox" heating unit they sold 
was completely unsafe. 

Tile unit consisted of an S0- 
loot electric cord that never 
was intended to be placed under 
a ton or more of j-pressure. To 
sell It :is a heating system for 
a water bed boarded on the 
criminal. 

If an unsuspecting buyer lays 
part of the cord too close to 
another part, the lie at produced 
eventually will melt the insu¬ 
lation and cause the vinyl mat¬ 
tress to bum. Since water is a 
conductor of electricity, once 
it hit the live wire, the water 
bed would become an electric 
bed, 

Mike Fllig Du Vail ol Novato 
bought one of these bet's back in 
December. One night a month 
later his daughter came running 
downstairs saying the bed was 
shooting sp;irks. Mike got to the 
bod just as the mattress started 
burning* 

Although fire damage was 
slight, the 200 gallons of water 
caused $6UG worth of damage, 
Mike was lucky; he had insurance 
which covered the accident. 

But Mike was even luckier 


than that: bis daughter was lay¬ 
ing on the bed when the fire 
started $ but got off as soon as 
it started smouldering. If she 
had been asleep, it would have 
been a much different story. 

In at least one other reported 
fire, the bed came from an out¬ 
fit called Water Beds Inc, In Los 
Altos which also was selling a 
Cliromnlox heating system. 

If you or someone you know 
bought a bed with a Chromalox 
cord be atln g syste m, the s a fest 
thing you can do—short of tak¬ 
ing It back--is drain the bed, 
check for leaks and remove the 
heating cord completely. Any¬ 
thing short of tliat is courting 
disaster. 

There also are several infer!', 
products on the market which, 
while not lethal could prove all 
wet in the long run. Since sta¬ 
bility is not a hallmark of the 
water bed Industry, buyers would 
do better to acquaint themselves 
with some technical data rather 
than rely on brand names or ad¬ 
vertisements , 

For starters | anyone buying a 
water bed should think in terms 
of a mattress, mattress liner and 
bed frame* 

The liner is necessary in case 
die bod breaks, for even the 
sturdiest mattress is subject to 
accidental puncture under cer¬ 
tain circumstances; and a frame 
is necessary to give the mattress 
support. 

Most "bags" being sold are 
made of 20 mil high test Union 
Carbide pool lining material, 
nnd you should accc^£ no substi¬ 
tutes. 

Other factors you should con¬ 
sider include the nature of the 
mattress seam, the type of wa¬ 
ter intake valve, and whether 
instructions Lire included, 

A "lapp" or overlapping seam 
is stronger than the straight flat 
or "butt" seam, and a direct 
attach intake valve is preferable 
since there's less chance for 
spilling than with other varieties. 
An instruction booklet is the 
m;irk of a company that plans 
to be in business for a while-- 
and setting up a water bee is 
more difficult than It looks. 

Guarantees are another point. 
Make sure you get a written 
guarantee—and stay away from 
outfits offering 20-year, 50- 
ycar or lifetime guarantees. 
Anyone offering that would just 
as soon sell you a discount tick¬ 
le to the moon* 

Finally, avoid clear or semi¬ 
crons lucent mattresses. light 
reacts chemically with bacter¬ 
ia found in water and over a 
period of time algae may form 
on the Inside of your mattress 
and eat away the plastic. 

The price range for water 
beds runs from a low of $20 all 
the way up to Si000, with the 
markup running as high as 300 
per cent in some cases, 

A fair price for an unheated 
water bed with liner and frame 
is somewhere around $100. For 
a heated model, it’s $150 to 
$200, depending on optional 
accessories like a padded frame. 

Despite the j^eril of trying to 
avoid faulty merchandise and 
rip-off profiteers, buying a wa¬ 
ter bed is still a trip* You meet 
a jot of funny people, get to lie 
on a lot of different beds and in 
general have fun. 

If you're successful, the bed 
itse 1 f is be auti fu 1 * I w oui dn r t 
trade mine for anything. 

o 
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Tliis strip was excerpted from one of three upcoming 
comic bool^ by Dan O'Neill. The comics ore being pub¬ 
lished by O'Neill and Company & Sons, 275 Capp St., SF* 
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And who is Ruchell McGee? 


By Bill Anderson 

Old Mends of mine who have been 
around radical circles for a long time, 
got condemned prisoners sprung years 
ago, almost communists if not actually. 
Talking about die angela davis case: well, 
what if she did actually conspire to do 
it (tilat is, conspire to help Jonathan 
Jackson to get the guns he used to try to 
spring his brother, by means of ransom)? 

The NAAC F in new york lias refused to 
make its legal services available for miss 
davis 1 defense— on the ground that die 
case doesn't present any particular polit¬ 
ical facet, but only a criminal one. Kayo 
h allin an says at a press conference that 
even in mnrin county the assumption of 
miss davis' guilt is so widespread that 
long haired hippies hitchhiking around are 
buying it. 

What if you could get tickets for this 
one? Start off with the heroine. A white 
brother who comes from southern alameda 
County tells me that people from fremont, 
concord, castro valley, places where if 
you're black you don't want to be after 
dark—they aren't interested in the politi¬ 
cal implications of die davis case at all. 
They're not talking about die threat of 
black people spewing from their g helloes 
raping and murdering. If you talk about 
die case to them what's really on their 
minds is how exquisite miss davis is, how 
much they would like to fuck her. 

Imagine miss davis on the stand, making 
passionate and articulate speeches, yes, 
it's enough to make you get an erection 
just thinking about it. But nobody says 
anytliing about die hero. 

Four years ago I was working in the 
fillmore organizing encounter groups 
among unemployed black men, mostly 
from about 35 to 50 years of age, men 
who had had families but who left them 
because of die impossibility of earning 
enough money to support them. One man 
had finally got a good job for one of the 
supermarkets as a porter. Had been in 
prison. He was making $135 a week and 
would send money home. But one day his 
family notified him that they were coming 
up north from los angeles. He couldn't 
take the scene he knew would happen--the 
family discovering that he was only a por¬ 
ter—so he quit his job and disappeared 
again, to some other city, from which he 
would eventually notify Ills family, and 
send a little money and go dirough die 
whole game of identities again. 

Another man was living in the south and 
while up in die mountains on a hunting 
trip saw a group of white people swimming 
naked in a mountain lake. He had binoc¬ 
ulars and he was looking at diem and the 
sun glinted off die glasses and the white 
people saw the flash and circled up the 
mountain to where he was and caught him. 
They didn't capture him, they caught 
him. When night came he somehow made 
his escape and hid among horses all night, 



By Marion Dibble 


moving when diey moved until morning, 
and then making his escape to die west 
coast—san franclsco, the niece a. You can 
ask any brother, sad franclsco is die best 
place in a meric a for a black man. Here 
you can feel free. 

There are a lot of men like ruchell 
me Gee around. Some of them aren't even 
black. They can't pass IQ tests. Every 
now and then they make freaky, wild 
breaks for freedom—widi a family, with a 
family, with a job, with thoughts about 
political involvement—but they always 
get caught. Men like diem sat home in 
selma alabama nodding and smiling as 
diey listened to middle class professional 
black men eating their food and talking 
about revolution, and after die professional 
black men and network TV left, turned 
and braced die ms elves for die returning 
wind of southern prejudice, 

An appalling number of men like tins 
have been or are in jail. Sometimes they 
turn into malcolms or cleavers or jacksons 
but most of the time diey're just left with 
what you might call a cynical eye, mean¬ 
ing tliat when you go into u building you 
wonder how you'd rip the place off—where 
are the exits, axe they uptight in the 
store... .That kind of behavior used to be 
considered very criminal and alien, but 
suddenly an awful lot of middleclass white 
people are behaving just die same way. 

So why is all the attention on angela 
davis? Why has our awareness been diverted 
from the sole dad brothers and the bestial¬ 
ity of die prison system? Who is the real 
protagonist in this spectacular set in 
tawny marin county, and who is ruchell 
mcGee ? 4 ^ 


The Guardian 
Puzzle Contest 

By Lester Schonbrun) 



PUZZLE CONTEST 


COMPETITION 


T1 Is Goldeng hungry? 11 "No, Golden Gate." 

"I hate to drive before the traffic lets up." 

"So, Tiiden Park." 

11 Tiie Mayor is trying but he's not doing Alioto. 11 

"Do you think Tam's good for the money?” 

"Sure. Tamalpaas." 

Winners of the Guardian's second competition will be those 
readers who submit the most atrocious pun involving some aspect 
of our lives in Northern California, The contest will be judged 
by experts notorious for their poor taste, and their decisions will 
not be final. Above axe some of our own. Submit yours to: 
competition <r2 t Lester Schonbrun, Puzzle editor, SF Bay Guardian 
1070 Bryant St., S.F_ Modest prizes will be offered for 
the best submissions. 


REPORT ON PUZZLE CORNER id 

Congratulations and a personalized handcrafted coffee mug 
to Judd W, Thomas of San Francisco for his speedy solution to 
the timer-gram and anagrams: 


1. An imbiber of EARNEST exterior 
Thought EASTERN hard liquor inferior 
'Til he tried some one day 
And flew back to L.A. 

The NEAREST he'd been to deliria. 

3, ORATES & R .-= ROASTED 

ORATES & P : SEAPORT (or S PC RATE) 
ORATES & H - EARSHOT 
ORATES & M = MAESTRO 


2, Tlie "teaser" asked people to describe a way for three 
greedy people to divide a container of ice-cream so that each 
was satisfied with his share. They are equipped with only a spoon. 
Wc received some fiendishly complicated answers to this problem. 
The least intricate came from Ai Tesoro of San Francisco: 

"If you consider the problem for only two people you could just 
let A divide the ice-cream into two portions and let B choose 
which one he wanted. With three people, let C scoop out what he 
deems a third. If A and B agree that it's no more than a third 
they can then proceed as with two people. But if A, for example, 
thinks C cook too much he may reduce it provided he keep? it. 
Then B and C proceed as with two people." 



Ecology 

Trading Center 

Everything we Havcis 
non-polluting; for soil 
air and water. 592*0305 
788 Old County fid* 
Belmont Cat In S*R, 
Call 585-1016 


Rudolph Schaeffer 
School of Design 
Interior Design 

1971 Schoolyear starts Sept 20 
Three year diploma courses 

2255 Mariposa St., San Francisco 94110 


Classes on Democratic Socialism 

Starling mid-February, based on Michael Harring¬ 
ton's “Need for Socialism in America/' 

For info, write* Socialist Party, P.0, Box 1116, 
S.F., Ca. 94101 


JAPAN TRADING CO. 
1600 Post St., S.F. 

567-0249 
Shoji Screens 



COMMUNITY DAY 

at TELEGRAPH AVE. CO-OP 
PARKING LOT 


CELEBRATING 

BLACK HISTORY WEEK 

ARTS FOOD MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 


FEBRUARY 15 
11 to 3 p.m. 




JS THE CANHERK, 

28ol LEAVEtWfoKTH 

SflHFR-RHClSC* 
CRUFoRNIR . 
q4!35 47‘foZlZ 



ABILITISM: 

The Aquarian Age Religion 

Charles Berner, (founder- 
spiritual head) will lecture 
on the missing factor in en¬ 
lightenment and the spiritual 
revolution. Also, the results 
ofthe Western Spiritual 
Conference and the plans 
for the Planetary Spiritual 
Festival in August. 

Call 563-8190 

Institute of Ability 

2131 Union St. Apt 4. S.F. 





Berkeley 

'vtflUp 

( 415}843 2560 


San Rafael 
Margie 

( 415 ) 479-6636 



Bi-weekly series 

BLACKS AND JEWS 


open house dialogue Fab, 14, 6-9:30 p.m, 
Black anti-semrtism and Jewish racism, 
questions, answers S resolutions. 
Command participate 


Interracial House 
548-3660 

Piedmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
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Robert Bly- 

Hes rescuing us ‘from the sultry bayous of 
the Pillowcase Headdress’ school of poetry 


Robert Bly, bow living in Inverness on Point Reyes, is a major 
poet ("The Teeth Mother Naked At Last 11 is recently published 
by City Lights Books, "The Light Around the Body" won the 
National Book Award in 1968), a translator of important foreign 
writers, and the editor of an influential literary journal* In 1966, 
Bly founded American Writers Against the Vietnam War. 

Kenneth Rexroth says he is 11 one of the leaders of a poetic reviv¬ 
al which has returned American literature to the world commun¬ 
ity/’ 


Fears of the mother rising 

The bull stands alone under the ginger tree, 
naked girls packing raspberries, 
the sun is eternal, 

eternity in the hands carefully folded around a book. 

But there are fears that come up from underneath, 
bushes moving where there is no wind, 

Christ bound on a burning wheel, 

Do not be afraid! 

The sun hidden by great insects, 

a snake curled around the flower pot on the grave, 

so many die mad, knocking over chairs, 

the battle we can lose, 

numbness, nothingness, paralysis*,,. 

The hawks will dive on us, the mother-hawk will come. 
We will be taken, 
eaten in a valley, 

bones scattered, hair thrown into the wind] 

In that age no one can save himself, 
the Saviour himself caught 
in a magnetic field, 

"struggling against his swaddling bands," 

There are fears coming up from underneath, 
pulling us down, 

the ecstatic orifices closed to the blue stormiight, 

Antares and the Orphic nests swirled in the surd rivers, 
the outer eighth-inch of the brain giving off smoke, 
like mist boiling off hailclouds, 

I am afraid* 

The insubstantial bodies stretched out ten miles long in 
the sixth dimension, 

the death birds flying along the corridors we make for them 
with our own bodies after death, 
ships rising and falling, no way out. 


Finding a salamander on Inverness Ridge 


Walking* Afternoon* The war is still going on, I 
stoop down to pick up a salamander. Barely moving, half¬ 
way across the mossy path. He is dark brown, fantastically 
cold in my hand* This one is new to me - the upper part of 
his eyeball is light green - strange bullfrog eyes. The belly 
brilliant orange, color of airplane gasoline on fire, the back a 
heavy duty rubber black, with goose pimples from permanent 
cold. I make a kind of pulpit of my hand, and turn it upright j 
his head and front legs look out at me, the hands resting on my 
crossing thumb joint. In the warmth of the hand he grows 
more lively, and falls to earth, where he raises his chin defiantly. 
I pick him up again. But he is patient, this war, he can be 
held between a thumb and a forefinger for many minutes, and 
the front paws hold on to your thumb resignedly - perhaps for 
hours. Perhaps it could be held quietly this way for days with 
no food until it died, the green eyes still opening and closing. 
When I turn my hand up, I see the long orange-black tail hanging 
down into the arched vault of the open palm, circling back and 
forth, rolling and unrolling like a snake, or some rudder on an 
immensely long boat, a rudder that can't be seen by those on 
board, who walk up and down, looking over the hand-rail. 



My wife and I visited Rob¬ 
ert Bly in Inverness on a Sun¬ 
day afternoon* We expected 
an interview, but we encoun¬ 
tered a friend, a man whose 
open smile is an instant em¬ 
brace, Bly is a warm man, ex¬ 
pansive yet gentle and disarm¬ 
ingly direct. The essential 
honesty of the man is his most 
obvious trait. 

The Bly household is a pleas¬ 
ant madhouse of creative com¬ 
motion. Elf-like children 
barge in and out (often in the 
midst of one of the poet's im¬ 
promptu reading), friends drop 
by with good cookies and good 
conversation and Bly and his 
wife Carol prepare seemingly 
endless pots of tea sweetened 
with honey, 

Bly said he had just finished 
a 40-page poem he had been 
working on for five years, a 
portion of which is here printed 
as "Fears of the Mother Rising, 11 

"It took so long to write be¬ 
cause I didn't know what it was 
about. I wanted to write a poem 
that would explain important 
tilings about the genesis of the 
human condition, but I needed 
to learn more about the cultur¬ 
al development from mother- 
dominated to father-dominated 
societies, 

"The earliest societies were 
matriarchies and within the 
home, the circle of the mother, 
everything was controlled by the 
women. Men first escaped the 
circle of the mother by hunting. 
The hunting ethic developed as 
a form of male society and be¬ 
came the war ethic. 

"Nowadays, male-oriented 
individualism and competition 
are disappearing. Society will 
return to the circle of the moth¬ 
er. The circle of the mother 
will unify our present disinte¬ 
gration* " 

He explained, "Hie mother- 
gods of the earliest matriarchies 
appeared in various manifesta¬ 
tions. The teeth-mother, or 
stone-mother, is the goddess of 
death, the Medusa figure. When 
you look at the Medusa, you turn 
to stone, When you've been 
turned to stone, you can kill 
members of your own species, 
you can do anything*" 

I remembered then the pas¬ 
sage from "The Teeth Mother 


Daily Yoga and Belly Dancing 
Classes 

Magana & Walt Baptiste 
Yoga Center of San Francisco 
149 Powell 362-2338 


«3S* 



Open ih? 



Is about to become the most important environmental maga¬ 
zine in the country. Five dollars puts one in your living 
room every month for a year. 



Naked At Last" where Bly de¬ 
scribes "what its like for a rich 
country to make war": 

f Tt f s because the milk trains 
coining into New Jersey hit 
tiie right switches every day 
that the best Vietnamese 
men are cut in two by 
American bullets that fol¬ 
low each other like freight 
cars 

This is what it's like to send 
firebombs down in 110° heat 
from air-conditioned cock- 
pats. 

This is what it’s like to be 
told to fire into a reed hut 
with an automatic weapon, 

it 

* * * • 

I asked Bly about politics, 
specifically about the "read- 
ins" he organized against file 
war in the days before the 
McCarthy campaign. 

He talked about confronting 
an entrenched attitude within 
the literary community that 
valued style and esthetic de¬ 
tachment above social involve¬ 
ment, about English depart¬ 
ment chairmen who refused 
two rooms for Ms group of poets 
to read in* 

"You see, these older guys, 
the poets of the Pillowcase 
Headdress School as Re>a>oth 
calls them, were scared to 
death by tire very idea of intro¬ 
ducing political concerns into 
the abstract virgin temples of 
poesy. They hate content* 

They don't mind if a poem is 


racist as long as it is phrased 
nicely* 

"Of course, political con¬ 
cerns and inward concerns have 
always been regarded in our 
tradition as opposites, even in- 
compatibles. But that's a 
straight-jacket. It's clear that 
1 many of the events that create 
our foreign relations and our 
domestic relations come from 
more or less hidden impulses 
in the American psyche* 

"That makes the poet's main 
job to penetrate that husk 
around the American psyche, 
and since that psyche is inside 
him too, the writing of political 
poetry is like the writing of per¬ 
sonal poetry, a sudden drive by 
the poet inward," 

Bly's argument for "inward¬ 
ness" is the essence of his poetic 
method* His moral concern is 
with the world at large, par¬ 
ticularly the struggle of hum¬ 
anity symbolized by the Viet¬ 
nam war, yet Ms method is 
psychological and mythopoetic* 
Looking witMn his own psyche,, 
he observes that the American 
longing to kill Asians is an out¬ 
growth of the longing to kill 
Indians and that the never-end¬ 
ing war has become so familiar 
to us that we can cany it in our 
pocket or hold it in our hand. 

By writing from the psyche 
politically, Bly has introduced 
poetry Into the political dis- 

comse: - Frederic Stout 



BEST 
BETS 

By Susan Morris 

Many Bay Area shops are specializing in black arts and crafts 
these days, shops whose owners are often as intriguing as the 
merchandise* 

• • • 

For instance, Vemita Henderson's Afro-Media Shop, 1935 
Ashby in Berkeley (549-0915), has such things as ostrich feathered 
fans ($3G-$40), sculptured figures m ebony ($4*50-$6) and her 
own v^y special jewelry* 

Her most spirited pieces have soul food as the basic material— 
dried black-eyed peas, pig knuckles and jaw bones from pig 
heads. 

Mis, Henderson sands, colors and arranges them with brass, 
crystal, beads or colored glass into neck pieces and necklaces. 
Once you have seen them, you will understand why the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts has asked for samples to use in a display. 
Unfortunately, very little of this jewelry is for sale* 

Mrs* Henderson's more conventional pieces, which are on sale, 
include silver rings with contemporary settings ($15 and up) 
stunning brass slave yokes with large linked rings ($2), brass 
chokers with pendants ($2), plus an impressive assortment of e ar¬ 
ia gs and necklaces. 

The hours are 10 to 6- closed Sunday and Wednesday* 

• • • 

The African Hut, situated in the back at 458 Broadway in North 
Beach, is a little shop which overlooks an overgrown garden. 

Made by hundreds of tribes, the merchandise is a good repre¬ 
sentation of African craftsmanship. Lots of variety and the 
quality is of the highest. 

Handsome tie-dyed tablecloths and napkins from Liberia are 
available in many colors ($9-$12 in cotton, $20 in linen). Snake 
skin is used as the center panelling in beige colored bobo purses 
from Upper Volta ($20), 

Nigerian sculptures of the Fertility Goddess are made from the 
native olive tree ($20)* Hand woven cotten fugus from Ghana 
($20), as well as Nigerian Dashakis ($12 and up), come in many 
colors and prints* 

Rick-rack wallets and covered bottles with tassled top are 
made by the Njansu tribe in Liberia ($3-$3*50). My favorite is 
an antelope rug with the tawny brown skin sewn Into a circular 
patchwork design ($150). 

All prices are negotiable, Hully Fetico, a native of Chad, has; 
some interesting stories about Ms country's fight for independence. 
He will also explain the origins of the more unusual items. 

Hours are 12 to 12; closed Sunday, 

• • • 

The Blackman's Art Gallery, 619 Haight St*, has paintings 
priced as low as $5 and sculptures for $10 and up. Exhibiting 
artists believe people should be able to afford their work. 

The exhibits by Juba Solo, the owner, and the other artists 
are bold, vivid interpretations of their experiences as Black men 
in America today* Because they also want to pay tribute to all 
black culture, their art relies heavily on primitive African forms. 

Usually a few of the artists are on hand at the gallery, and 
hearing them explain their work and their philosophy is an 
integral part of a visit there. 

The hours are 2 to 7 weekdays; 3 to 8 on weekends* 
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Rolfe Peterson 
Reviews Theatre 


The Latent Heterosexual (ACT) 
The Time of Your Life (ACT) 
Play It Again, Sam (Curran) 

"The Latent Heterosexual * 1 ’ is 
a coup for ACT in more ways 
tlian one. Since its premiere in 
Dallas in 1968, Paddy Chayefsky 
has withheld it from New York 
production, allowing perform¬ 
ances only in London and Los 
Angeles* 

I presume that he views the 
play as a strong personal state¬ 
ment and wants to be sure that 
it's done right. To that end he 
spent some time in San Francis¬ 
co overseeing Allen Fletcher's 
staging for ACT* 

The result is the happiest 
combination of play and per¬ 
formance that 1 have seen in 
many years. 

The message is heartfelt and 
serious--die dehumanization 
and mechanization of modern 1 
man, particularly die creative 
artist*But Chayefsky has clothed 
it in highly theatrical forms, 
ranging from hilarious parody 



(of homosexuality, tax account¬ 
ancy, ultra-masculinity, pub¬ 
lishing) to thoughtful and trag¬ 
ic symbolism {capitalism, ma¬ 
terialism, die death of the 
spirit). 

It has a recurrent fault in the 
series of long speeches which 
each of the major characters 
must deliver somewhere in the 
course of the play. They go on 
far beyond their interest, and, 
although they contain interest¬ 
ing ideas and might pass as ex¬ 
cellent essays on the printed 
page, they are too verbose and 
literary to pass for human 
speech * 

A dull stop 

They bring the play to a dull 
stop, and especially in die case 
of the library cataloguing speech 
they make one yearn for an ed¬ 
itorial influence that would 
persuade Chayefsky to delete 
them, or at least shorten them 
drastically* 

There is also a bit of uncon¬ 
vincing dramaturgy, as in the 


clumsy way in which the play¬ 
wright manages to get a crucial 
hedge-clipper left on a hospital 
bed* 

But, those quibbles put clown 
for the record, 11 The Latent 
Heterosexual" emerges an an 
excellent work of serious com¬ 
edy, and in staging it Fletcher 
has drawn from G* Wood, Jo¬ 
seph Bird, Robert Fletcher, and 
Others brilliant performances that 
surpass anything else they've 
done with ACT, A newcomer to 
the company, Josef Sommer, 
brings off a virtuoso performance 
as the protagonist. 

Kitty Duval is another ele¬ 
ment that ought to convey 
mystery and inner dignity, but 
as Joy Carlin plays her she is 
alternately low floozy comedy 
and cheap pathos* 

Also in the repertory at the 
Geary now is ACT T s revival of 
"The Time of Your Life, " a 
fragile milestone in S an Fran¬ 
cisco's cultural heritage in 
which William Saroyan, then 
the foremost chronicler of the 


human comedy in America, set 
down a funny and poetic vaude¬ 
ville of 1939 and the represent¬ 
ative eccentrics of that era. 

hi directing this revival, Ed¬ 
ward Hastings must have done 
something right, because much 
of the original charm and hum¬ 
or of "The Time of Your Life" 
comes through again. But he 
also does several tilings wrong, 
and this production isn't as 
rewarding as it might have 
been* 

A mean drunk 

Ken Ruta plays Joe, the cen¬ 
tral figure, as a mean drunk 
part of the lime and a silly 
drunk part of the time * He gets 
none of the mystery or poetry 
or power or downright charm 
that Joe ought to have * There 
is nothing in him but liis supply 
of money to keep young Tom 
attached to him as a willing 
slave. 

His dialogue with the uniden¬ 
tified woman, who is well 
played by Michael Learned, is 
bright lights and babble, where 
it ought to be a strange, moody 
duet with music. 

Worst of all is Jeff Chandler. 
Blick, of riie vice squad, must be 
a large, powerful presence, the 
incarnation of evil, but Chand¬ 
ler makes Mm an affected little 
wind-up toy, a student actor 
imitating Richard Widmark. 

But amidst these demonstra¬ 
tions of what's wrong with ACT, 
there is William Paterson, dem¬ 
onstrating what's right with it. 

He mokes Kit Carson the flam¬ 
boyant myth, the boozy com¬ 
edian he was meant to be, and 


the fun he has with it comes 
across to die audience full¬ 
blown* 

Similar vaudeville turns 
were meant to be pulled off by 
Mark Bramhall and Michael 
Cavanaugh, but they work too 
hard and fail to express the fun 
in it, 

Jim Baker, Patrick Gorman 
and Dudley Knight are adequate 
as the bartender, the cop and 
tiie longshoreman, respectively! 

An occasion 

Despite the unevenness in 
this performance, "The Time 
of Your Life" is still a play 
worth seeing, and the good 
things in this production make 
it a theatrical occasion worth 
sharing* 

The recent "National Com¬ 
pany" at the Curran was Woody 
Allen's New York hit, "Play It 
Again, Sam," In New York 
Woody Allen played the leading 
role himself and, seen as ano¬ 
ther aspect of the comic charac¬ 
ter Allen has made of himself in 
night clubs, in movies, and on 
riie stage, this latest episode 
must have been funny. 

But the road company puts 
Red Buttons in the Allen role, 
and Ms broad, commercial, 
Catekill style destroys the del¬ 
icate balance of disgusting in¬ 
eptitude and charming intelli¬ 
gence that Allen himself man¬ 
ages to maintain in his self- 
caricature* Buttons gets some 
laughs, but the play falls apart, 
if there was ever a play there . 
You didn't miss much* 


By Alan Wofsy 

Although everything else in 
California seems to grow con¬ 
stantly, the amount of fish that 
has come into California ports 
annually since I96S is less than 
half the poundage wMch arrived 
in 1950. 

The annual sardine catch, 
about one billion pounds 25 
years ago, is now down to onb 
slightly more than 100,000 
poun ds. 

The Pacific Mackerel has all 
but disappeared. So has the 
barracuda, California halibut, 
swordfish, shad, catfish and oy¬ 
ster* And even though the avail¬ 
ability of other fresh fish has not 
decreased, there may be annual 
fluctuations in supply. The best * 
montM for panicular fish are 
indicated below: 

Jan. - Anchovy, bonito, 

English sole, Pacific oyster, 
crab, squid. 

Feb, - Rockfish, English sole, 
squid, anchovy, crab, 

March - Anchovy, English 
sole* 

April - Abalone, anchovy, 
Pacific oyster* 

May - Abalone, Dover sole, 
jack mackerel, shrimp, squid. 

J unc - A ba Ion c, Do v er sol c , 
jack mackerel, rockfish, sable- 
fish, salmon, shrimp, squid. 

July - Abalone, Dover sole. 
Pacific mackerel, rock Osh, 
sable fish, salmon, shrimp, squid. 

Aug, - Abalone, alba core, 
anchovy, bonito, Dover sole, 
rockfish, shrimp. 

Sept, - Abalone, Albacore, 
bonito, Dover sole, English sole, 
jack mackerel, Pacific macker¬ 
el, rockfish, sable fish* 

Oct* - Abalone, albacore, 
anchovy, bonito, Dover sole, 
English sole, jack mackerel. 
Pacific mackerel, rockfish, 
sable Osh, 

Nov, - Anchovy, crab, jack 
mackerel, Pacific mackerel, 
Pacific oyster, sablefish* 

Dec* - Anchovy, drab. Pac¬ 
ific mackerel, Pacific oyster, 
squid. 



r * <3 

The number of fish stores selling whole fish and cleaning 
them on the premises is diminisMng 3 but there remain fish * 
vendors who know and appreciate the culinary merits of a 
whole rock cod or sanddab. The best of them are listed below: 

• Tokyo Fish 1220 San Pablo 524-7243 Berkeley 

Fre*h local species and imports from Japan, such as octopus* 

• Crab Pot 1750 Highway 1 875-9970 Bodega 

Bodega Bay species, such as grunions; also smoked salmon. 

• Bill's 3668 Castro Valley Elvd* 53S-969o Castro Valley 

fish and homemade sauces: louie, tartar 8 cioppino, 

• Serramojite Fish 90 Scrramonte Center 755-6046 Daly City 

Attractive fish and stuffed filet of bass £ sole* 

• Sportsman's Cannery 1320 67th St* 655-2282 Emeryville 
I ox, kippered cod 8 salmon: smoking done on 


•Peninsula Sea Food 135 EJ Camino Real S89-0532 San Bruno 
Fish and clam chowder. 

The following establishments in the Chinatown section of San 
Francisco all carry an extensive and excellent supply of fresh 
whole fish* Several keep live carp on hand in aerated tanks: 

• On Sang 1114 Grant • Yut Sing 737 Washington 

• Hong Sang 1136 Grants Dupont Market JIGO Grant 

• Lien Sing 1012 Grant 

• Pacific Ocean 1207 Stockton 3 • f-3340 

Fish and live frogs* 

• Sun Sang 1205 Stockton 

Fish, clams and live frogs. 

• Hong Wo 709 Jackson 392-6246 

Live water snails and diamond back turtles* 

• American fish 1836 Buchanan 92J-5J54 

Fine selection of fish and shellfish. 

• Uoki 1656 Post 921-0514 

Local species such as Albacore as well as Japanese imparts* 


S.F. 

S. F* 

S*F. 

S.F. 

S.F, 


Smoked trout, 
premises* 

► Blue Channel 


Fairfield 


625 Webster 425-7809 

Fresh water fish from Louisiana. 

•Hayward Fishery J065 C St* 581-9894 Hayward 

Serves both the cook and the fisherman; hickory smoked fish 
available. 

•Anastasia Old Fisherman's Wharf 375-5892 Monterey 

Fine selection of local rockrish, sanddabs,moray eel and squid. 

•Abalonuotti Old Fisherman's Wharf 375-5941 Monterey 

Another goo v i source of iocal fish, such as albacore, sable fish 
and halibut. 

•Gernerai Fish 633-2466 Moss Landing 

The boats come in on Monday afternoon* 

•Moura's Housewive's Market 444-8784 

FuJJ line of ocean and fresh water fish* 

•American Best 925 Clay 893-2080 

One of the last of tire outdoor fish marts* 

• Centra) Fish 435 Fourth St* 832-6370 

Re tai 1 sales be fore 9 A. M. 

•Sunrise Market 391 8th St. S32-5914 

OUl time fisl^ mart in Chinatown. 

•joe Pucci 431 Grove 444-3769 

Best selection on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

• Alls 315 Petaluma Blvd* S* 763-J909 

Fish and recipes. 

•Delta Seafood 201 Railroad Ave* 432-4121 
Fresh and preserved Italian fish* 

•Johnson Oyster Co* 669-1149 

Oysters in shells anti jars* 

•Tomales Bay Oyster 669-1242 

Another producer of oysters, 

•Fur kn Seafood 333 Ohio Ave* 233-5683 
Specialists for Contra Costa* 


Oakland 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Petaluma 

Pittsburg 
Pt* Reyes 
Pt. Reyes 
Richmond 


•Swan's 1517 Polk 673-J101 

Excellent selection of shellfish* 

• Abraham's 442A Haight 431-0837 

Dealing exclusively in fresh water fish from Louisiana* 
•Onorato's 1534 Fillmore 921-1554 

Large assortment of local and Louisiana fish. 
♦Romeo's 5216 3rd St* 822-3630 

Dealing primarily in Louisiana fish* 

2414 San Bruno 333-2355 

Local and Louisiana fish* 

4555 Mission St. 334-6IG6 

Good neighborhood fish store* 

2339 Noriega 661-143S 

Fish for the Sunset* 

498 Clement 751-9260 

Fish for Richmond. 

747 Market 362-1866 

Fish and shad roe downtown* 

743 Market 392-5636 

Fresh fish downtown* 


•Pacific Fish 
•Excelsior Fish 

♦ D'Angelo Bros, 

•Modesto Poultry 

• Town Foods 
•Grant Market 


S*F. 
S*F* 
S*F. 
S.F, 
S.F. 
S.F* 
5* F. 

S.F* 

S.F. 

S.F* 


• Asahi Shoten 


San Mateo 


• Marin County Poultry 43 Greenfield 453-3622 
Whole fish on demand. 


San Anselmo 


503 E. 2nd Ave* 344-1989 
Fresh tuna and whole abalone* 

• Stagnate Bros* Municipal Wharf 423-21SG Santa Cruz 
Superlative selection of fresh local fish such as albacore, berito. 
perch, sandabs and anchovies* Also smoked fish. 

• Garniglia Municipal Wharf 423-3QJ7 Santa Cruz 

Along with Stagnaro, two of the finest fish shops in the greater 
Bay Area* 

• Ocean Traders Army Engineers Dock 332-2887 SausaJito 
Whole salmon, albacore and crabs in season - call in advance. 

• Parmisano 5G6 Broadway 644-8537 

Fresh, salted and dried fish* 

•Taylor Fish 170 E* Taylor 293-2853 

Whole fish in a small store. 

•Marina Fish 13605 E* 14th 357-0421 

Fish, fish soups and Italian sauces* 

•Crab Pot J5025 Hesperian 276-5275 

Shellfish. 

•Takahash! 2215* Claremont 343-G394 

Specialists in fresh and dried tuna* 


Vallejo 
San Jose 
San Leandro 
San Leandro 
San Mateo 





























Margo Skinner 
Reviews Cinema 


Brewster Me Claud (Larkin) 

The Great White Hope (Regency I) 
Cromwell (Alexandria) 

Love Story (Coronet) 

I Never Sang for my Father 

(Metro II) 

Youthful "Brewster McCloud" 
wants to be the ultimate drop¬ 
out and fly higher than any 
head. To this end He studies 
birds, builds his own wings, 
exercises his pectoral muscles 
preparing for the climactic 
event; soaring through the 
heights of Houston r s Astrodome. 

This wildly imaginative 
black comedy, directed by 
"M*A*S.H, l s" Robert Aitm an, 
features many of its lively 
players. Bud Cort plays the 
naive young hero, Sally "Hot- 
lips" Ke Herman, his abetting 
oird -mother. Former ACT 
members John Schuck, Rene 


CANYON 

THURSDAY NIGHT SHOWINGS 
OF INDEPENDENT FILMS. 
OPEN SCREENING AFTERWARDS 

C I NEMA 

800 CHESTNUT ST., S.F. 
332-1514 

T H E Q U E 


Auberjonois and G. Wood also 
iieip. Tossed in are Stacey 
Keach, 29 , as a tottering mi- 
;er of 120 and Margaret Ham¬ 
ilton, die original Wicked 
Witch of Oz. 

Malevolent birds, frantic 
fuzz, firm anti-Establishment¬ 
is m, in-jokes on movies (in- 
ciudii x spoofing of "Bullitt" )-- 
there's something going every 
minute in "Brewster McCloud-" 

Alas, it's sometimes disgust¬ 
ing instead of healthily bawdy 
{Jennifer Salt humping by ner- 
seif under a blanket, Shelley 
Duvall kissing her boy-friend 
with vomit-stained lips). 

"Brewster's 11 ideological con¬ 
tent is also suspect. Docs in¬ 
dividual freedom justify vio¬ 
lence? Does man-woman love 
mean instant betrayal? Is the 
high-flyer doomed to plummet 
to death? Or is "Brewster Mc¬ 
Cloud" merely fu/zily thought 
out? 

RegardJes^, it's a gas of a 
particularly original chemical 
com position, and Sally Kellcr- 
man is as close to the Great 
Goddess as we'll ever see on 
film. 

"The Great White Hope" left 
me slinking after its powerful 
ending. This film version of 
the prize-winning Broadway 
play stars James Ear) Jones in an 
overwhelming performance as 
the first black heavyweight 
champion, and jane Alexander 
superb as his sensitive white 
mistress, in bigoted pre-World 
War I America. 


NOW PLAYING 

The Cinema 

Shuttuck and Haste 
Berkeley — 848-2038 


Woodstock 

and 

The Magic Christian 

Peter Sellers — Ktngo Starr 


0he (Sommiftee. 

THE GREAT IMPROVISED SATIRICAL REVUE 



G22 Broadway. 392-0807. 

Regular Show P.fa, 

Improvised Show 11:00 P.M, 

| Nl &htly Except Son. & Mon, Sat, H;30 s 10:30,13;30. 

Minors Welcome, Student Discount. 


Special Show Son. Feb. 14 



BE A RADICAL TEACHER 
Subscribe to 

'No more teachers’ Dirty Looks. 
Subscription $2.00. 

Back issues $1.00 
1445 Stockton, S.F. 


magic theatre 


Fine variety in foreign 
and domestic films: 

Cento Cedar 
Cinema 

38 Cedar St. 

nr. Larkin, Post Sts., S.F. 
PR 6-8300 


{he HSQ 



Written by Drury L. Pilfer, Directed by Robert Goldiby. 
Perfomwtl Thursday* through Sundays at 8:00 P.M. 
at the Stcppenworf 

2138 San Pablo In* Allnon), Berkeley. 540-6336. 
Previews Feb. 5,6.7.11. Opem Friday Feb. 12. 



"The Great White Hope" is 
sometimes stagey rather than 
cinematic, and its regrettable 

cakewaik scene belongs in 
"Hello, Doily. " 

But fighter Jones is a militant 
born ahead of his time, a strong, 
proud man who won't give in, 
and his final defeat has the 
force of tragedy* "The Great 
White Hope 1 r pours out raw 
emotion like a champion's 
punch at gut level* 

By contrast, "Cromwell, 11 a 
big historical blockbuster, has 
all the impact of a textbook. 
This lorn;* carefully researched 
study of England's 17th-century 
Civil War focuses On the figures 
of Charles I and the Puritan 
leader who conquered him. 

As the King, Alec Guinness 
is occasionally moving, but de¬ 
spite beard and lovelocks he is 
always Alec Guinness and not a 
royal Stuart, As Cromwell, 
Richard Harris is consistently 
wooden. 

Despite big battle scenes, 

Ken Hughes 1 soggy direction 
makes "Cromwell" a dull his¬ 
torical documentary* 

Every female I know who's 
seen "Love Story" cried* Me, 
too. It's a nice little unpre¬ 
tentious picture about two 
straight kids who fall in love, 
marry against parental objec¬ 
tion, and have a short, strug¬ 
gling, happy life together until 
the girl dies, 

Arthur Miller 1 * restrained 
direction, the sincerity of the 
leads. Ali MacGraw and Ryan 
O'Neal, and good support by 
jo ini Marley and Ray Mi Hand 
(completely bald J ) as their 
respective parents make "Love 
* Story" decent sentiment instead 
of sentimentality. 

Neither excellent direction 
nor acting saw "I Never Sang 
for My Father, " It's cursed by a 
script oi sudsy turgidity. Mclvyu 
Douglas may win an Oscar for 
his marvelous portrait of an 
aged, crochety, selfish parent, 
however. And Gene Hackman, 
Estelle Parsons and Dorothy 
Stickney are almost as good as 
his son, daughter and wife re¬ 
spect! % r e ly. 


Grass Root Experience 

in 

Jack Tolsons 
Irony??? 

Thurs - Fri - Sat. thru March 20th 
Admission $2.00 

Julian Theatre 
953 De Haro St., S.F. 
647-8098 


*75-Mil QhLMnbDijqufritStnF 


inDonEsin 

5ATAY mmt 



if 

Superb Indonesian and Malayan Cuisine 

i, 

DINNER: 4 to 10 P.M: Closed Fridays 

431-8075 

504 CASTRO STREET 
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Frederic Stout 
Reviews Little Theatre 

Berkeley Repertory Theatre 

By all rights, the Berkeley Repertory Theatre should be one 
of the most accomplished theatrical companies la the Bay Area* 
The house is comfortable, seating the audience on three sides of 
a good, working stage. The actors and directors axe immensely 
versatile, as Is their talented production staff* 

But the Theatre suffers from a kind of spiritual crisis that is 
evidenced in the plays it chooses to perform* In "The Plough and 
die Stars, IT "Too True To Be Good" and now in Jean Anouilh's 
"Antigone, " it has presented a depressing scries of vaguely "po¬ 
litical" plays that simply have nothing relevant to say about the 
crisis of the present. 

Anouilh's "Antigone" is an inconclusive examination of the 
confrontation between logic and passion, and the company gives 
it a better production than it deserves* 

Robert Mooney's direction is firm and well-paced* As Croon, 
Michael Leihert is a stern and unyielding ruler to whom Jaw and 
order arc tire highest civic ideals* Karen Ingentliron portrays the 
rebellious Antigone's anguish with sympathetic ease* As the 
chorus, William Douglas is an arresting link between die audience 
and the action* 

But despite these talents, "Antigone" treads close to the pre¬ 
cipice of complete boredom. 

First produced in German-occupied France in 1944, "Antigone" 
was conceived as an anti-fascist play, but evidently few Noris 
were infuriated. This is not stir prising. So veiled Is Anouilh's 
attack on the forces of totalitarian repression that the only mes¬ 
sage seems to be that hard-heartedness will generally triumph 
over soft-headedness. (2980 College Avc., S4S-2791,) 

Playhouse Repertory Theatre 

"The Amorous Flea, 11 a musical version of Molierc's "School 
for Wives, “ written by Jerry Devine with music and J/tIcs by 
Bruce Montgomery, is the current production of the Playhouse 
Repertory Theatre of San Francisco, presented on Friday and 
Saturday nights at the company's temporary home in the Old 
First Presbyterian Church on the comer of Sacramento and Van 
Ness* (567-4600*) 

The play is neither more nor less than a charming piece of 
fluff, nothing very profound, but simply a diverting evening of 
entertainment* 

The entire company of the Playhouse Repertory projects youth 
and enthusiasm. As the young lovers Agnes and Horace, Bever- 
lee Cochrane and Alan Clark are assured, although Clark's sing¬ 
ing voice leaves so me tiling to be desired * 

Barbara Martin is properly saucy as the maid Georgette * The 
bulk of tiie action is nmsterfully carried by Eugene Marl as the 
dirty old man Amolphc. 

Director Henry Stein plans to run "The Amorous Flea" tiirough 
February, with a possible revival come the summer* Sometime 
around March 1st, the Playhouse Repertory will present the Bay 
Area premiere of "Tango 17 by die Relish playwright Sla voniir 
Mrozek* 

The Magic Theatre 

The Magic Theatre production of "The Fish, " a new play by 
Drury Pifer, is another triumph for what is probably the most 
imaginative company in die Bay Area* 

The play itself is something of a riddle. Seemingly set In the 
future, the action is really a parable of die present where cor¬ 
poration executives make no pretense about bolding state power, 
where die homes of the citizenry have become actual prisons 
rather than merely figurative ones and where the police Lire rov¬ 
ing bands of paxa-milltary bullies* 

Robert Goldsby's direction, which incorporates every stylo 
from the realistic to the surrealistic, is masterful {is is John 
Newcomb's lighting)* 

The talents of die Magic Theatre's actors can only be described 
in superlatives. Those with smaller parts are os impressive ns 
die leads. Special mention should go to Charles Goldman who 
pi .ys the mad abortionist Serfiglio, Steven Kent Browne whose 
portrayal of a withdrawn and in articulate hippie is outrageous, and 
Victor Alter who plays die ineffectual Dr. Roberts with die fit- 
throwing frustration of Donald Duck. 

In the principal pm-ts, Angela Baton as the middle-aged mother, 
Jacqueline Box, John Lion as the hunchbacked psychologist, 
Frederick Shoulders, and Christopher Brooks as l he profit;-mad 
capitalist, William Schritt, Idjyc little to be desired* 

The character Angela Baton creates contains a littl. bit oi 
everyone's mother, and she plays the part with assurance and con¬ 
viction. And lion acts with a sustained energy that dominates the 
stage* 

Most impressive of ill is die brilliant Christopher Brooks as 
Scliritt, Brooks acts with his entire bod^ and can communicate 
an_impression to die audience with the merest of controlled 
movement. (Thursday dirough Sunday nights at the Steppenwolf 
Coffeehouse, 2136 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, 548-6336. ) 

Extended Stage 

No one likes to cross a picket line to see a play. Actors 1 
Equity has pickets in front of tile Extended Stage's production of 
William Hanley's "Slow Dance on the Killing Ground, " and the 
sparse audience suggests that the tactic lias had its effect. 

Equity's complaint is not that the company is non-union (many 
small group* are) but that it is working out of the Committee 
Theatre, 836 Montgomery St., traditionally a professional 
Equity' house that competes with other Equity productions in the 
;ire a. 

Actors 1 Equity is a good union and deserves support. Oa the 
other hand, the Extended Stage is a struggling new group so poor 
that it cannot afford advertising* Far from receiving union-sea le 
wages, the actors arc not paid at ali and perform ss much for the 
joy of acting as tor the hope of gradually huifr in-*. .. k -l lowing 
that will make them financially successful* 

In any case, "Slow Dance on the lulling C roum " is ... iHe 
play, and the new company's production is imp e>s:\r. 

N> 
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Classified 
Advertising 



Call Eloise 
at 

UN 1-9600 

To calculate cost of your classified ad: count 28 characters per line (23 characters per line if capital letters). 
Count all letters, punctuation marks, numbers and spaces between words. Ads which contain more charac¬ 
ters than paid for will be edited or returned. 

(minimum 3 lines) 1 

Times run per issue 

1 to 3... *... .50c a line 

4*12 *..... ** * 45c a line 

13 & over ...- * *.* 38c a line 


1070 Bryant St, San Francisco 94103 
UH 1-9600 

Enclose payment with ad* 


BUSINESS PERSONALS 


PLANO TUNING; Action repair 
and regulating* John Ham¬ 
mett* S.F, 282-3170* 

• » m 

CATERING—Preparation of 
Greek 8 French cuisine includ¬ 
ing fresh breads £ desserts, 
Thomas Smith 841-9493 

• • • 

NUCLEAR SURVIVAL MAP, 

45" of entire U.S,A. Red 
lining 3Q0 military, industrial 
and political targets and fall¬ 
out areas. $15.00 each, to; 
Nuclear Survival Society, P.G. 
Box 177-A San Geronimo, 
94963. m * m 

"JOY To Thee And Me - Con¬ 
fusion To Our Enemies. " 

Plaque, $1.50; deluxe, $2.50, 
Idea Plaques, Box 178-N, New 
York 105 80. 

• • • 

Capitol Recording Tape 

Cassettes S ir. Cartridges 

C 30 -S 0 . 5 Z ea. 32 mii^SI.D! ea. 

C SO- . SO ea. 40 min A, 10 aa. 

C 9 Q- 96 ea, 64 min.-I, 25 ea. 

C 1 20 ' 1 ,25 ea. SO mm.' 1 ,32 ea 

Plus all Ampex recording topes, cassettes, fl Tr — 50 % 
oil list. We pay postage. Send ior complete price list Dal¬ 
it residents add 5 % tax, Exliibo West, Box 5174 -G. Mis 
sion Hilts, Ca, 91340 . 


CHILDCARE 


CHILD CARE in my SF home, 
full/part-time or weekends, 

$5 a day, 50tfc an hr. 751-5683 


EMPLOYMENT 


CAN YOU QUAUFY? 

Could you spare 2 hrs* a day 
for 5 days a wk. if you received 
$55 for it? If so, call Fashion 
Two Twenty at 658-1803 be¬ 
tween 10 a.m. £ 2:30 p* m. 
for personal interview* 

m m • 

REVIEWERS £ surveyors of local 
art, book, pop £ cultural scenes. 
Send resume £ sample to: Re¬ 
views, S.F. Bay Guardian, 1070 
Bryant St. , S.F. 94103 


LESSONS & INSTRUCTION 


FOLKDANCING San Francisco 
Greek, Israeli, Balkan Inti. 
427 S. Van Ness, 431-6200 

• • • 

POTTERY CLASSES 
Day £ Evening 
W orkshop*—$ uppli es—Firing 
1840 C le me nt 387-5092 

• * m 

JAPANESE lady, just arrived 
from Japan, will tutor you in 
Japanese language, or ex¬ 
change for English lessens. 
Call Yoke at 752-7735. 


MISG. FOR SALE 


ANTIQUE 9 column Burroughs 
adding machine, excellent 
working condition, $50 at SF 
Bay Guardian, 1070 Bryant,SF. 


CROMEGA B 8 Color Enlarger. 
Like new, negatives 35 mm to 
2 1/4X21/4. 33V 3 % off list. 
Accessories available. Call 
368-2804 days- ULJ-7C24 
even ings, 

• • • 

CUSTOM made sandals $20.00, 
original stained glass lamps, 
good prices. Universal Post 
101 Carl, 664-1736. 

• • • 

WATER BEDS $4o.00, includes 
free safety liner and foam pad. 
526-1983, Tom. 

• • • 

HONORARY DOCTORATES 
$10.00 Absolutely phoney, 
nevertheless impressive. Large 
ornate baroque diploma, your 
name imprinted, cheap frame, 
gold seal, postpaid, $10. Add 
SO <fc for the sales tax in 
California, please. Degree is 
"Doctoris Honorarius" . Millard 
Fillmore Institute, 2530 
Broadway, Room 118, San 
Francisco 94135 
• • * 

ARSENIC AND OLD OAK 
1812 Divisadero. Old furni¬ 
ture with character* 

• • • 

BIO-DEGRADABLE, non¬ 
pollutant home care product: 
861-1141* 

i i • 

STAINED GLASS: Design, re¬ 
pair, instruction and supplies* 
Leaded windows made to order. 
Mollica stained glass* 1940-A 
Bonita, Berkeley, 849-1591. 

» m m 

TRUMPET - SELMBER PARIS 
excellent pond*, low price. 

San Francisco 647-2436. 


MOVING 


HAULING DONE WITH CARE 
AND SPEED, WE ARE CHEAP, 
DEPENDABLE, AND FAIR. 
HOUSE CLEANING TOO. ALL 
KINDS. 24 HOUR SERVICE * 
731-5865. 


MUSIC 


CLASSIC AL GUIT AR Instruction: 
Student of Karl Scheit, Vienna 
Musikakademie * M* Stanis * 
848-0444. 

* • ft 

CLASSICAL Guitar and Lute 
Lessons * Robert Strizich. 849- 
1870. 

• it 

PIANO LESSONS. Graduate of 
tiie S . F. Conservatory of Music , 
Jean Christensen 564-7939. 


PERSONALS 


PUBLICATIONS/ PR job sought 
by journalist, 10 years exp. 
writing, editing S43- 0419, 

t • i 

PAST issues of the S.F, Bay 
Guardian available - call 
circulation at un 1-9600. 


LIFETIME DATING CLUB 
Excicing new singles club. 
$SrCG. Call 982-1333. 

• • • 

GAY LIBERATION meets at 199 
10th Street at Howard, Sundays, 
7:30 p.m. 477-7578 


PETS 


BURMESE Kittens - Champion 
sired, sable coats, gold eyes, 
registered CFA, F.E,V, shots, 
$80 up* Mrs. Carl H* Deal, 
(415) 254-2046 (vie. Berkeley) 

ft • • 

WANTED: Abyssinian or 1 /2 
Abyssinian kitten, preferably 
male. Can’t pay much but can 
give a loving home. DO2-1840 
evenings. 

ft ft ft 

TOY Fox Terriers, Regis. Shots. 
Tiny watch dogs. Pups and 
mature dogs, 388-3720. 


PROF. SERVICES 


NY O-B'WAY DIRECTOR John 
Parkinson starts total theatre 
acting wkshp immed. 397-1550 

• ft ft 

DO YOUR THING in the DARK 
at North Beach Photo Lab, 753 
Columbus Ave., SF 982-5717, 

• * • 

BIG BRONZE MASTER 
Masseur, Licensed. 

Call 921-9462. 

• • • 

GRAND OPENING SALE 
New Precita Cleaners^ Skirts, 
slacks £ sweaters - 494. 

306 Precita, 285-4099, till 6:00 

INCOME TAX*SERVICE 

Instant refund for those who 
qualify. Florence Negherbon, 
3069 Sacramento St., S.F. 
Call 346-0904 


PUBLICATIONS 


I f M RICHARD—I write books — 
publish myself —Samplers 254:* 
Want one? Richard Liebow, 

948 Market #512, San Francis¬ 
co, 94102* 

• • • 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES AVAILABLE: 
Raker Act - 3 pages - 304 
Public Power - 4 pages - 104 
Noise - 5 pages - 50d 
Steam Auto - S pages - 504 
Electric Auto - 4 pages - !G<£ 
Staggered Working Hrs. -4-15$ 

160 Acre Anti -Mono poly Water 

Law' - 8 pages - SO?*: 

Police Review Boards -4 - 304 
Ombudsman - 10 pages - 156 

ADD 24 tax £ mail requests to 
Charles L* Smith, 61 San Mateo 
Rd*, Berkeley, Ca, 94707 

ft ft ft 

REVOLUTIONARY literature - 
Lowest prices anywhere! Mao 
Tsetung Selected Works, 4 vol¬ 
umes, $5 total; Mao f s Quota¬ 
tions (Red Book), $.40, Revo¬ 
lutionary literature from U.S.A. 
China, Albania, Vietnam and 
elsewhere. Absolute lowest 
prices- We undersell everybody! 
Prompt delivery. Free price 
list. Good (revolutionary) gift 
ideas. Send your name and 
address along with cash, check, 
or money order to: Internation¬ 
al Books, Box 622, Bellflower, 
California, 90706. 

ft ft ft 

HOMOSEXUALS ARE PEOPLE 
TOO —Lite rate, chu 1 le n gi n g — 
Read current issue - VECTOR 
maga/ine. Send 504 to: SIR, 

Box BG, S3 Sixth st # , S.F* 

• • • 

ARE YOU relating to your 
sexual environment? Explore 
sexual ecology through the 
monthly publication of the 
Sexual Freedom League. Sub¬ 
scriptions $3 for 6 issues £ $1 
for 2 Issues. SFL Box 14C34-BG 
San Francisco 94114. 

• • ft 

"The UNITED STATES 
DIRECTORY has just published 
the sixth edition of its widely- 
known GUIDE TO THE AMER¬ 
ICAN LEFT. The GUIDE,which 
contains over 5, GOG listings in 
this edition, lists social protest, 
liberal, pacifist, socialist, 
communist, new left and 
movement organizations and 
periodicals complete with zip 
codes. The GUIDE also con¬ 
tains an extensive bibliography 
of several hundred publications 
on or about the American Left- 
W ing. This edition of the 
GUIDE, the largest yet pub¬ 
lished, represents thousands of 
hours of research time by the 
UNITED STATES DIRECTORY* 
Copirs are available at $5*00 
each or two for $9,CC. The 
USD also publishes a similar 
GUIDE TO THE AMERICAN 
RIGHT with 3,000 listings for 
S3.00 each, " 


NUCLEAR SURVIVAL MAP, 

45" of entire U.S.A. Red 
lining 300 military, industrial 
and political targets and fall¬ 
out areas. $15.00 each, to: 
Nuclear Survival Society, P.O. 
Box 177-A San Geronimo, 
94963* 


REAL ESTATE 


S*F # Ocean view lot for sale 
or trade for Honolulu or Oahu 
homes or apt*, also Sonoma Co* 
house to trade or sell. Write 
Antiques £ Oddities Shop, 45- 
1127 Kam Highway, Kaneottee, 
Hawaii* 

t • • 

I BEDROOM Redwood Cabin, on 
the Eel River, 1 1/2 acres of 
big trees and blackberries* Fire¬ 
place and garage, $11,500. 
Terms (707) 485-8398 

• ft » 

READY TO SELL? Why not 
list with an active inter-racial 
office that believes in inte¬ 
grated neighborhoods* Call 
and leUs talk. Central Realty 
Service. Arlene Slaughter, 
Realtor* OL 8-2177. TH 9- 
2976 eveningg * 


RENTALS 


ARTISTS STUDIOS—Warehouse 
converted to artists workshop* 
$20-40 a month —no living. 
Utilities included. 552-0637 

• * • 

SHORT-TERM SWAP. Would 
like to exchange our small 
Berkeley cottage for apt, or 
house in the city for a few 
months, 525-6183. 


SCHOOLS 


HAVE the public schools let your 
children down? Try THE MUJjl 
UBU SCHOOL* Ages 5-12 No* 
Berkeley Area* Non-coercive, 
child centered* Call 526-5952, 
526-3381 or 525-7708 evenings. 


SHOPS 


THE ASTER WHO-209 Sanchez, 
S,F, head items, suedes, black 
light posters, trip supplies, 
things for making your own 
candles, enjoy* 

• » • 

THE SMITHY HANDCRAFTS 
2011 Fillmore, SF. 922-5528. 
Hrs. 12-8. seven days. 

ft m ft 

THE CLEMENT BOOK STORE 
309 Clement. Peace gifts. 

Hrs. 12-6, closed Sundays. 

■ m m m 

EXCALIBUR. Head items. 

738 Clement. Hrs. 11-6:30, 
closed Sundays. 

« • • 

REVOLUTION. Fine crafts. 
4079-18th Street, SF. 

Hrs, 11-8:30* seven days. 

• t • 

PACIFIC HEIGHTS BOOK 
STORE. 2290 Fillmore at 
Clay. 11-8 Mon-Sat* 

• • • 

SQUANDER your money on 
esoterica. Time mag. says 
S.FHs most exclusive junk 
shop is at 1728 Divisadero: 

Old Stuff 931-8860. 


Wc a-11 cottages, homes, mansions, flats, apartments. How- would YOU like to make $50,000 a 
year working with us? So would we ! But, if you would like to discuss the realities of a career in 
real estate, please phone Cohen, Peterson, or Thomas: 


colonial realty £ investment co. 
2323 Irving st. 

564-HOC 















































Alioto’s 6 San Francisco’ plan 
means delay on minority jobs 
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Continued from page 19 
pjbyment in Model Cities con¬ 
struction* 

it may not actually mean 
many jobs, either, since the 
number depends on the avail¬ 
ability of Federal construction 
funds, and they are hardly being 
handed out at all these days. 

That is one of the main com¬ 
plaints of unions and contractors. 
They charge—and quite legit¬ 
imately—that the Nixon Ad¬ 
ministration is not practicing 
what it has been preaching. 

The Administration, as they 
say, has been playing a crude 
political game by demanding 
tliat construction jobs be 
opened for minority workers at 

CONSUMER COMPLAINTS 
Impact Writing Service 
Resumes, Applications, Letters 

105 Montgomery S.F. 392^2909 
hre. 10— 12:30 or by appointment 


the same time that it has been 
cutting back drastically on 
projects that would provide 
many of the jobs, and cutting 
back on job training projects 
to prepare minority workers. 

Starts fight 

This has tended to pit minor¬ 
ity workers against the unions 
which are Nixon's major polit¬ 
ical foes and to draw into his 
camp white construction workers 
who fear that minority workers 
might vake their jobs. 

Unemployment among con¬ 
struction workers, reports Sec¬ 
retary Dan Del Carlo of the 
AFL-CIG's Building and Con¬ 
struction Trades Council in San 
Francisco, currently ranges from 
25 to 60 per cent, depending on 
the craft, 

"So the solution to greater 
minority employment, 11 Del 
Carlo concludes, "is to increase 
the amount of construction to a 


point where it can absorb those 
already unemployed and also 
additional entrants in the various 
trades," 

Del Carlo claims the problem 
is almost solely a lack of build¬ 
ing activity. Given enough work 
to go around, he asserts, unions 
and contractors will "act respon¬ 
sibly in the area of equal em¬ 
ployment and affirmative ac¬ 
tion, " 

Del Carlo’s evidence 

As evidence, Del Carlo cites 
the Model Cities agreement and 
the Apprenticeship Opportunities 
Foundation, which has found 
job training for more than 200 
minority youngsters since unions 
and contractors helped set it up 
in San Francisco three years ago. 

But will tli ere be enough work 
to further test the professed good 
will of unions and contractors ? 

That State survey seemed to 
say there will be enough, in 
predicting that the number of 
local construction jobs would 
grow almost 6,500 over the next 
four years despite the Nixon 


Administration's political econ¬ 
omies. It predicted, specifically, 
n a "substantial gain" in house 
construction and moderate gains 
in the industrial and commer¬ 
cial fields. 

Del Carlo and contractor 
spokesmen do not agree, how¬ 
ever. They predict, in Del 
Carlo's words, "a diminishing 
1 rather than an expanding con¬ 
struction work force, " in part 
because of factors which they 
claim are peculiar to San Fran¬ 
cisco, They include high pro¬ 
ductivity, extensive use of 
labor-saving devices and a lack 
of space in which to build, to 
list three, 

Bets hedged 

So what it really amounts to 
is that union and contractor 
spokesmen are hedging their 
bets. They say they will de¬ 
velop a plan for fully integrating 
the construction Industry, but 
they pass the responsibility for 
its success to others. 

Others must develop the new 
jobs which they say are necess¬ 


Alpha Brain Waves 

Monitors & Headphones 

CALL Alpholronits (10lo3, Mons, thFridays) 

387-4025 


REGISTER NOW 

Berkeley Montessori is now planning its 
summer session. For complete informa¬ 
tion on 6 weeks of Montessori schooling, 
call 843-9374. 


Wholly Foods 

Natural foods 
Sweet & Pure 

Healing without drugs and 
medicines is the most natural 
method “hazrat inyat Mian.' 

Shattuck & Ashby, „ 
Berkeley • 841-3393 


Fct-F&tk Qnki- 

Kiowhtr ond/ZUtti 

'+C0teJkbdH 

b»^eniCAA|t^'P 

kjuhmi/L b «tes 
a6A.|uwiu4L*|«uA 

cuoL UH MxrtLdJr 
EAST 0FTH£SUM 
3$50 23nLST, £P 


United Travel 
Service 


THE RECORD HOUSE 


ERIC S BOOKS 
& ANTIQUES 


“NOTHING BUT 
BARGAINS'* 


885-3272 
1347 Polk St. 


771-8638-9 

1428 Polk St. 


1101 Polk St, at Post 
474-6919 


WE BUY BOOKS, AN¬ 
TIQUES AND JEWELRY 


Reservation & Tickets 
for air, sea, hotels & tours 


New & Used Records 
Bought and Sold 


All books always 1/2 pub 
lishers price 


NO SERVICECHARGE 


The N ew Manila Importing Co. 


rfvy&iAcr&fis 


1549 California at Polk 


Antiques, fine art and extraordinary 
goods from the Philippine Islands 


1038 Polk St. (at Post) 
Phone: (415) 776-8228 
Mom-Sat 11:00-7:00 


L 


Yo s Knitting Center 


l From India: 
ifc foods, incense 
* gifts, records, 
__ clothing, etc. 


instructions in hand and/machine knitting ! 
knits altered — our specialty 

1133 Polk St. near Sutter Closed Mon. 771-5315 


New York Times 
L.A, Times 


CLOTHES HORSE 
BOUTIQUE 


2253 Polk St. 
474-1769 


PASHA PILLOWS 
AND GIFTS 


1409 Polk St. 
fine fashion footwear 


ary to carry out the plans and, 
if they don't, the fault can't be 
laid to the unions and contract¬ 
ors, can it? Certainly you 
couldn*t ask them to share the 
jobs now held overwhelmingly 
by white union members, could 
you? 

Fletcher, the assistant labor 
secretary, is among those who 
doubt that the unions and con¬ 
tractors will come up with an 
acceptable plan. So, just in 
case, the Labor Department is 
preparing a "San Francisco Plan" 
of its own. 

If the other plans around the 
country are any guide, however, 
it won't much matter anyway. 
Almost none of them -- govern¬ 
ment imposed or voluntary — 
are working very well. 

A major court fight has sty¬ 
mied the original plan in Hiila- 
delpHa, and legal experts say 
the Supreme Court eventually 
may rule that the key require¬ 
ment for the hiring of specific 
percentages of minorities is an 
unconstitutional quota system. 

o 


Uptight? 


The natural way to relaxation 


Berkeley Massage Studio 


3 Happy Masseuses 


Daily by appointment 
845-5998 


Answering Bureau 
of San Francisco 


For quality 
Telephone 
Answering 
Service 


CALL 776-8800 or 
752-2131 


PHONE 771-0330 

- S DISTRIBUTORS 

WHOLESALERS 
MAGAZINES - NEWSPAPERS 
QUALITY PAPERBACKS 
1161 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94109 


London Times 
Chicago Tribune 


—AVOID— 
INCOME TAX 


Frank Conte 
National Coordinator 


Jim Scocc 
National Chairman 


LEGALLY & CONSTITUTIONALLY 

FOR COMPLETE FORMS AND INSTRUCTIONS 
SEND $5.00 DONATION TO: 

TAX REBELLION COMMITTEE 

P.0. BOX 666 CLOVIS. CALIF. 93612 

MATERIAL PREPARED BY HERS. OF INDEPENDENT BAR AS5N. OF MASS. 

A ONE DAY AD..ACT NOW! 
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Advertisement 


mo 


WHO are you? REALLY. Are you just a 
Bill or a David or a John or a Paul? A Ce- 
cile or a Phyllis or a Maggie or a Beth? 
Would a Julian Stone by any other name 
be the same? Aren't you really some¬ 
body more? Somebody more than a mere 
name might suggest? Need an answer? 
THE MANAHEM COULD BE THE MEANS. 


Or WHAT are you? REALLY. Are you 
merely a hank of hair and a piece of 
bone? A grand glob of protoplasm held 
together by a little sinew and tendon? Is 
there any reason why you couldn't be 
something greater, something finer; 
something intangible, something untouch¬ 
able? Well, couldn't you be? Why not? 
Need an answer? THE MANAHEM COULD 
BE THE MEANS. 


WHWT 


WHY 


And WHY are you, anyway? Can 
there be no greater purpose than chaos, 
frustration, and mayhem? Can your ulti¬ 
mate destiny be bound only to the tangi¬ 
ble, observable, sensual sphere of con¬ 
sciousness? Isn't it just possible that there 
might be other spheres of experience, 
other possible goals, other reasons for 
being, just waiting to be tapped? Might 
you like an answer? MANAHEM COULD BE 
THE MEANS. 



Or do you really even care? Is sim¬ 
ple disaffection and disenchantment with 
virtually everything and everyone really 
where it's at? Or is this quite clearly an 
indication that there is something else; 
that you DO have a higher purpose; that 
given the proper incentive, you could in¬ 
deed discover the WHO and the WHAT 
and the WHY of YOU? THE MANAHEM 
COULD BE THE MEANS. 

If any of the above makes any sense at 
all to you, then THE MANAHEM is just the 
thing to really get your head TOGETHER. 
THE MANAHEM is an occult device espe¬ 
cially created for just that — to get your 
head REALLY together; to show you just 


you 


where it's REALLY at. Now, isn't that a 
beautiful discovery? And equally beauti¬ 
ful is the uncommonly tolerable fare; an 
outrageously reasonable $3.95, plus 50 c 
postage and applicable tax, anywhere in 
the country. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WOW! ! ! ! ! ! 


To obtain your MANAHEM, send $3.95 
plus applicable tax (Californians,5%) in 
check or Money Order to: 

CARDAY PRODUCTIONS 
519B Clayton St. 

San Francisco, CA, 94117 











